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CASSANDRA 

From The Project Gutenberg Etext of Women of the Classics, by Mary C. Sturgeon 


A Eschylus : Cassandra 


For the beginning of Cassandra's story we must go back to the epic 
theme. The first word which Homer tells of her is in the Thirteenth Book 
of the _lliad_, where she is called "the fairest of Priam's daughters." 

But that is late in the Siege; and there is a legend which gives her an 
earlier connection with the tale of Troy. Indeed, we find that she was a 
link in the chain of events which led Helen and the Greek army to her 
native city. When she was still a young girl she had, in some mysterious 
way, been beloved by the god Apollo. The god gave her the gift of 
prophecy; but because she refused his love he angrily confounded the 
gift that he could not recall by decreeing that her prophetic utterances 
should never be believed. This is the central point round which our 
thought about Cassandra must revolve. She is the virgin priestess who 
holds herself inviolate even from the embraces of a divine lover; and 
she is an oracle of clear vision and stainless truth, whose divination 
is cursed with futility. 

The events of her career show blacker and more hideous against the clear 
light of her spirit. All through the long agony of the Trojan war we 
have a sense of Cassandra at the altar, lifting pure hands in 
supplication for her dear city. The fighting raged outside the walls 
like an angry sea, while inside the town and away in the Greek 
encampment all the passions let loose by war raged no less fiercely than 
the battle itself. But Cassandra, withdrawn from sight and sound of the 
conflict, continued to pray and sacrifice. Her life was consecrated. And 
although the gods themselves seemed sometimes leagued against her; 
although she had a perception of what the end must be, nothing could 
weaken her endurance nor shake her will. The Trojan princes wooed her in 
vain: the love of the great Sun-god himself could not make her swerve. 

The glory of her beauty: her gift of vision: her lofty impassioned soul, 
were vowed irrevocably to the service of her country and her home. 

Yet this idealist and mystic was destined to suffer the worst 
brutalities of war in the hour of T roy's destruction. She was made 
captive at her own altar; and was carried away by Agamemnon to be his 
slave-wife and the rival of his queen. The mind revolts at the thought: 
it is too awful to contemplate, and will not shape itself in cold 
reflection. The poets seem to have felt this; and we find that /Eschylus 
and Euripides, who have both dwelt upon the story of Cassandra's 
downfall, rise to stormy heights of emotion when they tell about it. 

Euripides has placed Cassandra in the group of royal women in his 



_Troades_. The time of the drama is the morning which follows the 
overthrow of Troy; and the action represents the carrying-off of the 
princesses by their captors. It is, one would think, a time and a scene 
quite unfitted for dramatic presentation. The immense excitement— of 
victory on the one hand and defeat upon the other— has ebbed away; and 
all that remains to the Trojan women is misery so profound and hopeless 
as almost to be beyond the power of expression. The measure of their 
pain seems to claim a reverent silence; and we feel that the _Troades_ 
does need the sanction of the ethical purpose which Professor Murray has 
found in it. But once we realize the deep and humane thought behind it: 
that the poet has chosen this part of the story expressly to reveal the 
hideous suffering which war entails upon women, the tragedy is fraught 
with significance. 

The final act of Cassandra's life is given by /Eschylus in the 
_Agamemnon_. He, no less than Euripides, feels the appalling tragedy of 
her story; and both poets have put into her lips lyrics of wild and 
haunting beauty. But /Eschylus, by removing the action to Mycenae and by 
bringing Cassandra into conflict with Clytemnestra, has wrought a climax 
of extraordinary power. 




If there be any truth in the legend, it was Cassandra who first 
recognized the shepherd Paris for the son of Priam. The stripling who 
descended from the glens of Mt. Ida to compete in the games outside the 
city was unknown and unloved by the Trojans whom he defeated. They were 
jealous of the handsome stranger who carried off the prizes from them; 
and he soon found himself embroiled with Priam's athletic sons. He was 
hard beset. The odds were heavy against him; and like a hunted animal he 
flung himself before the altar of Apollo for protection. 

_And lo! Apollo's priestess with a train 
Of holy maidens came into that place, 

And jar did she outshine the rest in grace, 

But in her eyes such dread was frozen then 
As glares eternal from the gorgon's face 
Wherewith Athene quells the ranks of men._[17] 

It was of course Cassandra. She had never before seen this young 
suppliant who was clinging to the altar; but as she looked on him now 
there came upon her a revelation of his identity. She knew of the old 
ring which had been placed about her baby brother's neck when he was 
exposed to death upon the mountain; and taking Paris by the hand, she 
touched the chain he wore and slowly drew to light the talisman. 

_This sign Cassandra showed to Priam straight. 

The king waxed pale and asked what this might be? 



And she made answer, "Sir, and King, thy fate 

That comes on all men horn hath come on thee; 

This shepherd is thine own child verily."_[17] 

Here, then, is the real beginning of the story of Cassandra. For the old 
king would not be warned against his fate. He welcomed his boy as one 
returned from death. A great festival was made in his honour; and of all 
the many sons of Priam there was not one so dearly loved. Joy and 
merriment filled the city. All the warning oracles which had spoken at 
the birth of Paris were forgotten. Nothing but thanksgiving was heard 
for the restoration of the fair young prince; and amid it all, Cassandra 
knew that when she placed his hand in the hand of Priam, Destiny had 
wrought for the fall of Troy. 

The years passed speedily at first, untouched by care; and then more 
slowly, big with events. First the sailing of Paris. Then, after Helen 
came back with him to Troy, an interval when the Trojans waited, 
wondering how the Greeks would repay the insult. Finally, the arrival of 
the Greek fleet and the beginning of the Siege. 

Priam was not unsupported in his long ordeal. Neighbouring princes 
joined him against the hostile Greeks, some in the hope of reward and 
some for the sake of friendship. There was one warrior, Othryoneus, who 
came because he loved Cassandra. He brought no 'gifts of wooing,' but 
made a promise to the king "of a mighty deed, namely, that he would 
drive perforce out of T roy-land the sons of the Achaians." Priam 
consented to his suit; but we are not told what Cassandra thought of it. 
Probably she was not consulted. It is conceivable, so tender was her 
love of home and country, that to reward the hero who would save them, 
she would even consent to lay aside her holy office; to recall her 
soaring spirit to dwell beside the hearth. But the eye which saw so far 
knew that it need not consider the present problem. Before the end, 
Cassandra saw the valiant man who loved her lying pierced by the spear 
of Idomeneus. 

That was toward the end of the war; and in the penultimate scene of it, 
the bringing-in of Hector's body, Cassandra appears again. She had 
watched all that fearful night, when the old king went out to the Greek 
camp to beg of Achilles for the body of his great son. And in the cold 
light of dawn, straining her eyes from Pergamos and weary with her 
vigil, she was the first to see the mournful procession. "Then beheld 
she him that lay upon the bier behind the mules, and thereat she wailed 
and cried aloud throughout all the town." The people wakened at her 
terrible cry, and coming out of their houses, they followed her down to 
the gate to meet the unhappy king. 

Hector's death was the beginning of the end. Troy fell. Its brave men 
were slaughtered, its palaces burnt, its altars dishonoured; and worst 



of all, its women and children were carried off as slaves. Of this the 
_lliad_ does not speak; but it was an event which seized and held fast 
the imagination of the Attic dramatists. The glory of war, which throws 
a glamour over the fighting in the epic, gives place in the later poets 
to the pain and horror of it. Not because they were less brave: /Eschylus 
fought at the great Greek victory of Marathon; but because an advancing 
civilization had brought a more reflective mind, a more humane temper, 
and the birth of sacred pity. 

The _T roades_, to which we come next for the story of Cassandra, 
breathes throughout the pitiful spirit of the poet Euripides. It relates 
what befell the women of the royal household after the sack of the city. 
As grey daylight comes we see the figure of the aged queen, prostrate 
before the charred walls of the town. She rises feebly, moaning in a 
bewilderment of grief and physical weakness. To her approach, one after 
another, furtively, the frightened Trojan women who form the Chorus of 
the play. Her crying has wakened them, and they steal out to try to 
discover what fate is in store for them. Even while they ask, a 
messenger Talthybius, arrives from the Greek ships. In curt phrases he 
replies to the queen's anguished inquiries about her daughters. They 
have been assigned to certain of the Greek chiefs, he says: Andromache 
to Neoptolemus, she herself to Odysseus, and Polyxena (he speaks 
ambiguously, to hide a grimmer fact) to serve at the tomb of Achilles. 

The stricken queen asks about each in turn. 

HECUBA. _Say how Cassandra's portion lies._ 

TALTHYBIUS. _Chosen from all for Agamemnon's prize !_ 

HECUBA. _How, ... 

The sainted of Apollo? And her own 
Prize that God promised, 

Out of the golden clouds, her virgin crown?_ 

TALTHYBIUS. _He loved her for that same strange holiness._[18] 

[Illustration: 

CASSANDRA 

_Solomon J. Solomon R.A._ 

_By permission of the Artist_ 

] 


Hecuba is appalled at this fate that is decreed for her child. She whose 
pure spirit had always ranged beyond the things of time and sense, who 
was the consecrated priestess of Apollo and set apart for holy service, 



is condemned to be the slave-wife of the man who has destroyed their 
city. The poor mother wails in horror at the thought: it is too awful, 
too sacrilegious a deed even for these proud Greeks, and she cries out 
in protest. The herald silences her with a brutal comment on the good 
fortune which makes her daughter the bride of a king; and then orders an 
attendant to fetch Cassandra from the tents. But there is no need for 
the man to go. Even while they are speaking there comes a sudden flash 
of strange fire, and the wild figure of Cassandra appears, robed in 
white, garlanded with flowers and carrying a blazing torch. The fearful 
events of the past night have driven her to a frenzy. Arrayed as for a 
happy bridal, she comes singing a hymn to Hymen; but the terror in her 
eyes, and the poignancy of the words she utters hold her hearers dumb: 

"_Hail, O Hymen red, 

0 Torch that makest one! 

Weepest thou, Mother mine own? 

Surely thy cheek is pale 

With tears, tears that wail 
For a land and a father dead. 

But I go garlanded: 

1 am the bride of Desire. ..._ 

"_0 mother, fill mine hair with happy flowers, 

And speed me forth.... So liveth Loxias, 

A bloodier bride than ever Helen was 
Go I to Agamemnon, Lord most high 
Of Hellas!... I shall kill him, mother! I 
Shall kill him, and lay waste his house with fire 
As he laid ours. My brothers and my sire 
Shall win again!. ,._''[18] 

Her frenzy gives place now to a more meditative strain. It is as though 
the fiery cloud that hung about her brain was pierced for an instant by 
the sight of her grieving mother. She tries to find words to comfort 
Hecuba; and as the calmer mood deepens she rises to a perception of the 
dignity of high failure contrasted with low success. The Trojans dying 
for their homes she sees as a nobler thing than the triumph of the 
Greeks. 


"_Would, ye be wise, ye Cities, fly from war! 

Yet if war come, there is a crown in death 
For her that striveth well and perisheth 
Unstained: to die in evil were the stain! 

Therefore, O Mother, pity not thy slain, 

Nor Troy, nor me, the bride. Thy direst foe 
And mine by this my wooing is brought low._"[18] 


At this point the herald is suddenly roused to reply. He turns upon her 



furiously for her ominous forebodings and bids her be silent. If he did 
not know her for a mad woman, he says, she should suffer for boding thus 
evil to the Greeks. He orders her roughly to follow him; but at his 
speech the frenzy rushes over Cassandra again. She turns upon Talthybius 
in magnificent anger and scorn. "How fierce a slave," she cries; and 
then the prophetic gift burns in her as she foretells in language of 
awful beauty her own doom and that of Agamemnon. 

"_Thou Greek King, 

Who deem'st thy fortune now so high a thing, 

Thou dust of the earth, a lowlier bed I see, 

In darkness, not in light, awaiting thee; 

And with thee, with thee ... there, where yawneth plain 
A rift of the hills, raging with winter rain, 

Dead ... and outcast ... and naked.... It is I 
Beside my bridegroom; and the wild beasts cry, 

And ravin on God's chosen!. .._ 

"_Mother, farewell, and weep not! O my sweet 
City, my earth-clad brethren, and thou great 
Sire that begat us; but a space, ye Dead, 

And I am with you; yea, with crowned head 
I come, and shining from the fires that feed 
On these that slay us now, and all their seed._"[18] 

Cassandra is led away to the Greek ships, no blessing to the toiling 
mariners. For even their own gods are wrath at the crime against her; 
and many a heart-breaking struggle is in store for them: many a noble 
ship will be lost, and many a hero's life will pay the penalty, before 
their homes are reached. Perhaps to Agamemnon more than most, the 
Deities of the Elements were kind. But then they knew the fate awaiting 
him, and in ironic pleasure sped him to it. There is no need to recall 
the details of his arrival at Mycenae, or of his welcome by Clytemnestra, 
almost distraught by conflicting hope and fear. Agamemnon was weary of 
his voyage; weary, too, of the long steep chariot-drive up from the sea. 
Yielding to his wife's entreaty to walk on costly crimson to the palace, 
he turns for an instant to Cassandra's chariot. 

"_Receive, I pray thee 

This stranger-woman kindly. Heaven still smiles, 

When power is used with gentleness. No mortal 
Is willingly a captive, but this maid, 

Of countless spoils the flower and crown, was given 
To me by the army, and attends me home._"[19] 

The moment is crowded with emotion. For the briefest space— merely long 
enough, in fact, to make the Trojan woman formally known to 
Clytemnestra— these three strong spirits face each other. Cassandra, 



wide-eyed and rigid, looks beyond the king and queen, beyond the 
crowding people, at _something_ that her vision warns her is beyond the 
palace doors. To Clytemnestra, her presence is an insult, and her purity 
an intolerable reproach. There is one glance of bitterness and hatred 
from the queen which Cassandra does not see; and then the insolent king 
enters the palace, Clytemnestra following him. She returns immediately, 
however, lashed to a fury in which her dignity goes to shreds. 

CLY. Jn with thee too, Cassandra! Get thee in! 

Since Heaven in mercy hath consigned thee here 
To share our household lustral waters, one 
Of many slaves that stand around our hearth. 

Come from that carriage. Be not proud. Descend!_ 

The speech is cruel; and it has, moreover, an inner meaning which the 
poor captive perceives only too well. She does not answer. She listens 
in silence, too, when the Chorus address her; and when Clytemnestra, 
with that crucial moment imminent, grows wild with impatience. "Sure she 
is mad," ejaculates the angry queen; "I'll not demean myself by throwing 
more words away." Only when she has gone does Cassandra break silence; 
and then by a wail which the sympathetic Elders cannot understand. 

"_Ai, Ai! O Apollo! Apollo!... 

Builder! Destroyer! 

Builder of Troy! Destroyer of me!_"[19] 

The old men pity her, and try to calm her frenzy. She looks round on 
them, as if awakening from a dream, and asks what house is this. They 
reply that it is the Atridae's palace, and the word calls up to Cassandra 
the long black record of the house of Atreus. 

CASS. _Ah! a hideous den, abhorred of Heaven, 

Guilt-stained with strangled lives.... Ah! faugh!_ 

CHO. _Her scent is keen, this stranger's! Like a hound 

She snuffs for blood. And she will find, I doubt me._[19] 

In a long recital, Cassandra recounts the ancient crimes of the Atridae; 
and in dark oracular language moans that there is worse behind. The old 
men are perplexed. They cannot follow her meaning, though over and over 
again she struggles to make clear the doom that is even now about to 
fall. 

CASS. _Ah! what is this? Oh me! 

What strange new grief is risen? 

A deed of might ..._ 

_An act 

Of hate for love; and succour bides aloof, 



Far, far away. 


_This prophecy is dark to 

... _'Twill come, 

'Tis here! She lifts her hand; she launches at him 
Blow following blow!_ 

_Thy speech appals me._ 

_Woe! For my hapless doom! 

To fill the cup, I tell my own sad tale! 

Why hast thou brought me to this place? Oh misery! 

To die with thee? What else? To die!... To die!... 

Paris, thy wedding hath destroyed thy house, 

Yea, and thy sister!— O Scamander stream! 

Our fathers drank of thee and by thy shore 
I grew, I flourished. Oh unhappy I! 

But now by dark Cocytus and the banks 
Of Acheron, my prophecies shall sound._[19] 

The Elders begin to understand; but still the drift of her message is 
only partly clear to them. They realize that she is distraught, fearing 
some dreadful fate for herself; they have, too, a glimmering fear of 
danger to the king. But they cannot comprehend what it may be; and the 
thought of succour never dawns upon their dull old wits. They speak 
gently to Cassandra; but again her message seems to tear her with its 
force and urgency. 

"_No longer, like a newly married girl, 

My word shall peep behind a veil, but, flashing 
With panted vehemence to meet the day, 

'Twill dash, against the shores of Light, a sorrow 
Of mightier volume._"[19] 

Then, point by point, she goes with studied clarity over all the "trail 
of long-past crime." So long as this is her theme, the Elders understand 
and confirm her words. But when, rising again on the wings of prophecy 
and therefore to a rapt and obscure utterance, she foretells the fall of 
Agamemnon and her own death, they are again at sea. She pauses for an 
instant, baffled; she knows that her end is imminent, and in her despair 
she casts stinging words at them for their stupidity and inaction. Never 
has Apollo's ban wrought so bitterly; and in the extremity of her 
anguish she declares that she will call upon the god no longer. She 
strips herself of the sacred emblems and flings them from her. 

"_Why wear I still these mockeries of my soul, 

This wand, these fillets round my neck? I tear ye 


CHO. 

CASS. 

CHO. 

CASS. 



Thus! Go to your destruction ere I die! 

To pieces with you! Lead the way! I follow! 

Enrich some other life with misery.... 

I will go forward! I will dare to die! 

Hail, then, thou gate of Hell !_"[19] 

She takes a few steps toward the palace; but her courage fails for a 
moment. The reek of blood in her nostrils stifles her, and she recoils. 
In her last words passion and strength alike fade out, giving place to a 
pathetic human appeal: 

"_0 strangers! friends! 

I shrink not idly, like some timorous bird 
Before a bush! Bear record in that day 
When I am dead...._"[19] 

And the old men, as she passes slowly out of sight, wail over her what 
is perhaps her most fitting epitaph: 

_Ah! what is mortal life? When prosperous, 

A shadow can o'erturn it; and, when fallen, 

A throw o' the wet sponge blurs the picture out._ 

THIS IS MORE PITEOUS THAN THE RUIN OF PRIDE. [19] 


Footnote 17: 

From Mr Andrew Lang's _Helen of Troy_(G. Bell & Sons). 
Footnote 18: 


From Professor G. Murray's translation of the _Troades_ (George Allen 
& Co. Ltd.). 

Footnote 19: 


From Professor Lewis Campbell's translation of the _Agamemnon 
(Clarendon Press). 



3 POEMS 

BY ROSALEEN GRAVES 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Oxford Poetry, 1921, by Various 
NIGHT-SOUNDS 

Faintly through my window come 
Sounds of things unheard by day, 

Things that nightly speak and play, 

But by day again go dumb. 

Uncouth owls, with shuddering cry, 

Flap great wings in horrid grief 
Flap and swoop on journeys brief, 

Hooting long and miserably. 

Lurching in unsteady flight 
Comes a lean bat, singing shrill, 

Stumbles on my window sill, 

And staggers off into the night. 

Wild duck, waking on the marsh, 

Din against my sleepy senses; 

Like the wind on creaking fences 
Comes their croaking, faint and harsh. 

There's a little bush I hear 
Muttering, frightened, half-asleep; 

Now a leafy voice, more deep, 

Rustles vague comfort, soothes its fear. 

Water flows not as by day. 

A new tone through its voice has crept. 

Streams that in daylight laughed and leapt 
And had humorous things to say, 

Speak so gravely now, and mutter 
Of things secret, scarcely guessed, 

Winds' and Waters' veiled unrest, 

Griefs too big for man to utter. 

Of the days before man came 
The days when man shall be no more, 

And Earth again be ruled by Four, 

Air and Water, Earth and Flame. 


Now a sudden silence falls; 



Until like rocking, silver boats 
Come the curlew's ripply notes 
How far the curious music calls! 


And sweet twitters whisper clearly 
From the tree tops dimly seen 
Piping from the shadowy green 
That the dawn is here, or nearly. 


'A STRONGER THAN HE SHALL COME UPON HIM...' 

And then he was seized by one who was stronger than he, 

Seized and tamed and bound and forced to obey; 

From the swinging choice of evil or good he was free; 

Good was no longer; evil had vanished away 
He left to another the gain or loss of the day. 

Was he driven or drawn? What matter? He was content. 

He yielded him, body and soul, to the whirl of War 
As one yields to the high sea-wind, and is buffered, bent 
To his will, when, shouting, he stamps in over the shore 
Triumphant, driving all things like dust before. 

Can aught but a rock stand firm, or question his might 
Who tosses the leaves and clouds from a hand so strong? 

The trees and grasses bow in awe of his might, 

And men in the mountains, hearing his giant-song, 

Yield, and are hurried-whirled-hounded along. 

Thus he yielded to War, who was stronger than he- 
No time to think-no time to ponder and weigh- 
He was swept like a straw on the wind-and yet he knew himself free 
Was it freedom or bondage, this? In truth, it were hard to say; 

But, slave or king, he bowed his head to obey. 


COLOUR 

Flowers, thick as stars, lay 
Splashed about the roadway- 
Flowers nodding up and down, 

Gold, lilac, fern-brown, 

Colour in which to drown. 

The Channel was a dark blue streak, 
With pools rosy like the cheek 
Of a girl too shy to speak, 

And coloured clouds went tossing past, 



Warm and windy, 

Vivid and quaint, 

Faint and eager and vast. 

Colour, thick as dust, lay 
Spattered about the highway- 
Colour so bright that one would think 
White, blue, cherry-pink 
Were made to clutch and drink, 
Colour that made one stop and say, 
'Earth, are you Heaven to-day?' 
Colour that made one pray. 

Lumps of colour, liquid and cool, 

Cool and near, 

Clear and gay 
Tumbled about my way. 



THE CONVENT OF HELFTA 

From: Project Gutenberg's The End of the Middle Ages, by A. Mary F. Robinson 

The great ideals of the world save themselves by strange disguises. 

Though the advance of progress threaten their existence, none the less 
they perpetuate themselves in unsuspected shelter. If to-day we see 
religion mask itself as devotion to humanity, it is but the reversal of 
the great masquerade of the Middle Ages, when whatever impulse of 
good-will to man was destined to survive assumed for safety's sake the 
garb of the Church. Benevolence, science, logic, philosophy, and all the 
arts put on the hood and cowl. And the time came when love also entered 
religion. Indeed, the convent was the one safe place of refuge in a 
struggling, dark, chaotic world— a world for which centuries of careful 
nurture had ill-fitted the sentiment of love. The Middle Ages had 
existed, one might say, for its development. During the century 
succeeding the invention of the Immaculate Conception (1134), the cultus 
of the Virgin became dominant in the Church, and, _pari passu_, the 
position of women grew nobler in the world— was, indeed, elevated and 
spiritualized to a dangerous artificial beauty. Then a thousand devices 
were discovered to hide from the yet imperfect man and woman the 
brutality of the one and the meanness of the other. The Courts of Love, 
where no husband might be the lover of his wife, the gross and strained 
devotion of the minnesingers, the worship of Mary and the saints, were 
expedients unreal or ugly in themselves, but they imposed on mere 
brutish passion a beautiful sentiment of reverence and service. For they 
showed the woman beloved as a creature aloof and apart, separated from 
the disenchantment of possession by the distance of heaven or the 
barriers of earth. 

Thus through the Middle Ages love grew and flourished; a plant delicate 
yet and scarcely acclimatised, but watered and tendered and sheltered. 
Without this care it could not grow, being still young and not 
well-rooted. Then in the thirteenth century a terrible convulsion 
disturbed the world, and the fate of all tender, exquisite things hung 
for a while in awful balance. For in that eventful century, which rounds 
the old world and begins the new, the long-gathering jealousy of pope 
and emperor burst into a fearful storm. The tempest of over twenty years 
which destroyed the empire of the house of Hohenstaufen left Rome, 
though victorious, none the less a prey to her own champion, Charles of 
Anjou. For three years he would not suffer the election of a pope, 
holding the keys of Peter in his unrelaxing clutches; and even when the 
papal see was nominally filled, the Angevine adventurer guided its 
counsels and prompted its decrees. One shipwreck engulfed both papacy 
and empire, nor could any foresee that from those wrecks far nobler 
vessels should be built. The hierarchic and feudal order of things had 
fallen, and the spirit of law and federation was yet unknown. All over 
Europe spread darkness and confusion: Rome was paralysed, France crazed 



with superstition and communistic panic, Italy a mere disorganised prey 
for the next comer; and Germany, most piteous of all, with the convert's 
earnestness and the loyalty of a serf, not yet fit for the sudden 
withdrawal of the hierarchy and the feudalism to which she clung for 
support, Germany reeled heavily. It seemed that the end of the world was 
at hand; and truly, in this terrible interregnum, the whole fabric of 
the Middle Ages began to crack and gape in ominous ruin. 

Now that the Courts of Love were wasted, his tournaments battle-fields, 
his minstrels shouting battle-cries, what had become of Love? Where 
should his ladies, sung so long and honoured, look for their knights? 

They are gone to fight for God and the king; they are gone far away, but 
no longer to the Holy Sepulchre; they are gone to ravage and ruin 
distant cities, or to lay low the power of Rome. Many never return; some 
after years— ten, fifteen, twenty years— come home again, tanned and 
grey— swearing troopers, whose talk is all of battle, whose camp jests 
and lewd stories fall like filth into the pure fountain of a woman's 
soul. What knight is this for a delicate lady to love! She must change 
the very nature of her love if this shall satisfy her heart. The frail 
ideal, nourished so long with care and patience, must die, so it seems. 

But, as in ancient legends, where the lustful lover pursues a pure 
nymph, gaining hold upon her, stretching out his hands for the prize, to 
find them empty, to find her out of reach, safe in the inviolable 
greenness of the laurel, even so the tender spirit of love, with one 
violent effort, set itself beyond the lusts of the imbruted world, 
sheltered, transformed into the mystical love of God. 

A natural impulse was given to religion by the divisions and disasters 
of society. We have shown by what channels the mystical spirit of 
Alexandria permeated the religion of the West. The knight from his 
captors or his captives, the scholar from his studies, the monk from his 
perusal of the most popular of saintly authors, might all become imbued 
with a like spirit. Throughout the West there spread, partially, indeed, 
and not to all alike, a scorn of science and understanding, and a sense 
of mystery, an aspiration to ecstasy, a desire to merge all personality 
in the infinite. Such influences did not create, they did but direct the 
movement. They were— as M. Vacherot has shown us— a source of inspiration, 
a reserve of tradition for a natural instinct which, even without them, 
must have satisfied itself. Owing partly to these semi-religious 
influences, partly to the external condition of affairs, the 
movement— which might have established another School of Alexandria, 
might have believed in astrology or the philosopher's stone, might have 
merely ended in jugglery and witchcraft— instead of this became a school 
for visionaries and ecstatics. How strong the movement was may be 
inferred by the length of its duration, and by our finding in its ranks 
not merely hysteric virgin saints, not merely the two priors of St. 

Victor, not merely the poetic Suso, the fervid Ruysbrock, the 
contemplative Tauler, but the wide intellect of Albertus Magnus, the 



strength of Eckhart, the practical wisdom of Gerson. 


The doctrines of Neoplatonism, received through the medium of a saint, 
were translated into another sense by men of less intellect and stronger 
affections than the Alexandrines. Science is little to these later 
mystics, the inward spring of peace is much; they question with 
Bonaventura not doctrine but desire, not the human mind but heavenly 
grace. Not light they ask, but fire. By ecstasy they seek to unite 
themselves not only with the abstract wisdom, but with a supreme love. 

For ecstasy is to them the _ars amandi_, and to them the one thing 
needful not intelligence, but feeling. "Amor oculus est," says Richard 
of Saint Victor, "et amare videre est." To behold with this eye the 
things that are hidden from earthly vision; to die to the world, in 
order to live to Christ; to lose one's soul; to drown self, conscience, 
reason, virtue, feeling, in a flood of ecstasy, this had become the 
ambition of the nobler spirits of the world. 

In this apotheosis of ecstasy, this contagion of love, the feminine 
element naturally predominated. The movement, which the gracious and 
pathetic figure of Elizabeth of Hungary announced, was to be, above all, 
a movement of women. Far beyond the glory of Eckhart and Gerson, above 
the eminence of thinker and teacher, shone, in this strange hierarchy of 
dreamers, the beatitude of the visionary and prophetess. Prophets of God 
some, others prophets of evil; so the Church decided. But it is hard to 
divide the spiritual abnegation of Bridget, of Catherine, of the two 
German Elizabeths, of Mechtild of Magdeburg, Gertrude and Mechtild von 
Hackeborn, from the heresy which declared that to the soul lost in God 
the sins of the body are as naught. That heresy is but the others' 
holiness, pushed to its logical consequence. 

The saints were chiefly women— women of vague, imperious, unsatisfied 
emotion, sick of a world given over to rapine, interdict, and slaughter, 
where no choice was left between disloyalty and damnation; women young 
and active, living for the most part the passive, temperate eventless 
life of the convent; women who imposed on themselves long fasts and 
vigils, whose tender flesh was bruised with the stone flags of the cell 
where they would lie of winter nights for penance, and torn with the 
lashings of the self-inflicted scourge. In this life no hope for them; 
in this world no love, no happiness, no possessions. As starving people 
dream of delicious feasts and banquets, they found in a vision the 
things withheld from them awake. 

_Amor rapit, unit, satisfacit_: the practical Gerson lets fall the fiery 
phrase. Each of these virgin visionaries had said as much. Open the 
books of their exercises, their revelations; the dusty pages exhale a 
violence and tenderness of passion that the minnesingers never caught, 
the troubadors never felt, in their earthly singing. For these saintly 
visions are all of love— love which ravishes; nay, love which drowns, 



annihilates, swallows up. Love in a dream, and yet the one real thing in 
a cramped and narrow life; love which fills every interstice and cranny 
of a void and aching heart; love unseen, untouched, unheard, for which 
the visionary waits hour by hour, in an anguish of tense devotion, waits 
till the muttered monotony of her prayers, the fixed, unvaried straining 
of her eyes, shall have lulled the body to a death-like trance, shall 
set free the soul to show her the mirage of her own unsatisfied desire. 


I. 

Throughout the thirteenth century Thuringia continued the centre and 
stronghold of German sanctity. The life of St. Elizabeth at the Wartburg 
had gone up from its midst like a purifying altar-flame to heaven. When 
she died in 1231, hundreds of men and women came in tears to honour the 
wasted body wrapped in its worn Franciscan cloak, lying dead in the poor 
little house at Marburg. From the memory of her life, from the 
pilgrimages to her tomb, a tradition and ideal of saintliness spread 
among the people. Fifteen years later, it was in Thuringia that the Pope 
found his champion. Even his oppression, and the defeat and death of 
that ill-starred defender of the faith did little to abate the popular 
ardour. 

The convent of Rodardesdorf, near Eisleben, and the great princely 
convent of Quedlinburg, gave an especial religious distinction to 
Thuringia; but not until about the year 1234, when the rich and noble 
Freiherr von Hackeborn of Helfta placed at Rodardesdorf his little 
five-year-old daughter Gertrude, was the specially illustrious future of 
that house decided. Rodardesdorf was a convent of Cistercians, a 
thoughtful and peaceful place. The little Gertrude was happy there. She 
was a serious and earnest child, "not content," says the chronicle, 

"with childish innocence, but, even when a babe, gifted with a constant 
gravity and prudence of demeanour." Indeed, that childish head was 
troubled with many things, for the little girl was passionately eager to 
learn all that came in her way: science, liberal arts, grammar, 
theology. So that she became no less honoured for her acquirements than 
beloved for her docility and modesty of bearing. 

But the convent was to acquire another infant saint. The mother of 
Gertrude again visited the convent, and on one occasion brought with her 
her younger daughter, Mechtild, then seven years of age, and as many 
years younger than her sister. "They came for honest diversion," says 
the chronicle, probably to see little Gertrude, and certainly with no 
thought of leaving Mechtild behind. But the child was so delighted with 
the strange place, the large rooms, the little cells, the chapel with 
its altar lights, the children in the garden, the nuns who made much of 
her, that she declared she would willingly remain there for ever. Nor 
would she leave, though her mother bade her come. Then the sisters, 



delighted with so much holiness so young, instantly beseeched the mother 
to leave her little girl in their company for awhile, and to this she 
consented. Poor mother, did no pang go through her heart when the 
convent doors shut on both her children? It was for ever; no prayers, no 
commands could bring her back her wilful, loving, eager little Mechtild 
any more, for the _Vita_ relates, "after this holy and blessed embrace 
her parents could never withdraw her from that place for all the 
caresses and endearments that they knew how to make." With bruised ties 
and bleeding hearts the career of saintliness begins. "Only he," runs 
the Scripture that child would often hear, "that hateth father and 
mother can become my disciple." 

Of the daily routine of life in the convent we may gain an idea from 
Abelard's directions to the nuns of the Paraclete, and, setting against 
the difference of date the difference of culture in the two countries, 
we may not unfairly suppose the Thuringian Cistercians of 1250 to have 
followed much the same rule of life as the Benedictines of Heloise 
adopted a century earlier. 

According to the code of Abelard the convent was divided into six 
functions, all alike subject to the direction of the abbess. The 
sacristan was responsible for the convent treasury; she kept the keys, 
and had the care of the church plate and sacred vessels; and it was her 
duty to set the virgin sisters to prepare the wafers for the Host, which 
must not be made by widows. The chantress taught singing and reading, 
had care of the choir and of the library, to which she was expected to 
add by copying and illuminating manuscripts. The head of the infirmary 
had charge of the sick. Another sister was mistress of the wardrobe, and 
responsible not only for all the spinning, weaving, and sewing necessary 
for the convent, but also for the tanning and cobbling. The cellarer had 
in her charge the wines for the altar and the sick, the provisioning of 
the table, and the management of whatever the convent possessed in 
orchards and garden-land, flocks and herds and hives, trout streams and 
mills. Lastly, the doorkeeper, who was especially chosen for courteous 
manners, judgment, and trustworthiness, was responsible for the keeping 
of the gate, the entertainment of guests, and the distribution of 
hospitality. 

Life in the convent was not hard, but monotonous, eventless beyond 
description— a perpetual alternation of broken sleep, repeated tasks, and 
prayer. In the middle of the night the sisters rose for Matins, and the 
office over, trooped back through the darkness to the dormitory. There 
they slept till Lauds, which are sung at the break of day; in summer, 
when Lauds are early, the sisters slept again till Prime. At Prime they 
left the dormitory, having first washed their hands, and taking their 
books repaired to the cloister to read and sing until the office should 
begin. Service over, they all assembled in the chapter-house, where a 
lesson out of the Martyrology was read to them and expounded. On leaving 



the chapter each nun was sent to fulfil her allotted task— singing or 
sewing, nursing or baking— until the hour of Tierce, when mass was said. 
They then resumed their work till noon, the sixth hour, which was the 
convent dinner-time, except on fast-days, when it was postponed till 
Nones, or in Lent, when nothing was eaten till after Vespers at four. 

The convent fare was simple and spare. Save for the sick, no wine; stale 
bread of coarse flour; roots and greens, and at discretion of the abbess 
a portion of unflavoured meat on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays. From 
the autumn equinox till Easter, on account of the shortness of the days, 
this one meal was considered sufficient for all save the infirm. 

After dinner, in summer-time, the sisters slept till Nones; in the two 
hours between that office and Vespers they were set to finish their 
task, but at four the day's work was done. Between the spring and autumn 
equinoxes the sisters were permitted a light refreshment after Vespers. 

It was the only time when fruit might be eaten. This light supper over, 
Compline began. Then they all sought the dormitory again. On Saturday 
evenings they were a little later, as then the sisters were enjoined to 
purify themselves— that is to say, to wash their hands and feet, a 
function which the abbess or lay-sisters were specially directed to 
supervise. This done, they slept till the midnight matin-bell should 
clang them from their beds. 

Out of such a life of dreary monotony, the same task day by day, or 
another exactly like it, the same prayer, the same lesson, always of 
saints and martyrs; out of this life of forced privation, this 
half-starved life of chants and broken dreams, who can wonder that 
(Mop4>rj pia) visions, mysteries, scandals, witchcraft continually arose. 

The two little children prospered in the convent which was at first 
merely a school for them, and an excellent school. Gertrude, the silent, 
studious, ambitious scholar, found there more books and better teachers 
than she could have had at home; and, so long as her soul was set on 
learning and studying, the homage paid her as a child set apart for God 
only served as a spur to her ambition. "She ever would increase her 
natural beauty of soul by saintly customs, adding to it the splendour 
and the sweetness of all manner of flowered virtues, so that she should 
be more pleasing in the eyes of every one," says the chronicle in which 
after her death the nuns of Helfta embalmed her virtues. But while 
little Gertrude laboured so hard to make herself desirable, Mechtild, 
quite simply and without effort, won all hearts to herself. Although she 
was not so learned nor so grave as her sister, though once she had told 
a lie (the one lie of her life), boasting to her companions that she had 
seen a thief in the court, where thief was none; though, judging from a 
later vision, she had sometimes looked back from the plough and longed 
for her mother's love: ay, though no early holiness had, as with 
Gertrude, foretold the saint, and only after her entrance to the convent 
had manifested itself in her; despite all this, Mechtild was the loved 
one. While Gertrude in the library was toiling hard at grammar that her 



mind might be worthy of God and the love of her companions, Mechtild 
standing in the garden was surrounded with listeners, hanging on the 
words of her fanciful allegories as she expounded the message of God. 
While Gertrude was making extracts from the Fathers and compiling 
treasuries of Scripture to help the souls of the sisterhood, Mechtild, 
like a little mother, was going among the sick, speaking, ministering to 
each, giving help and comfort to all in affliction. As they grew older 
it was still the same— Gertrude putting her soul into her studies, 
Mechtild into her life; Gertrude absorbed and wise, with no one friend 
preferred to any other; Mechtild every one's darling, beset with every 
one's confidences "to the impediment of the sweet quiet of her soul." 
Gertrude the humanist, Mechtild the human. 


So far all was right and fair. Each child naturally selected the 
education fitted to its wants, and became wise or loving as the need 
was. But when they came to full girlhood they did not quit this school 
whose teaching they had outgrown. These girls were, since their 
childhood, cloistered nuns dedicated to God. But only when their 
childhood was over could they appreciate the meaning of their vow. To 
Mechtild it did not greatly matter; her life in the world might have 
been fuller and richer, in the convent it was not wasted. She was so 
easily interested in others, so gifted to soothe the sick and suffering, 
so naturally humble and unselfish, that even the consciousness of 
sanctity could not injure her nature; in her visions, even, she rarely 
announces her own glory. It is Gertrude that she sees in the bosom of 
the Father, and she hears the Divine Voice proclaim, "Gertrude is far 
greater than this Mechtild." More often her visions are messages of 
consolation to those she has pitied and laboured for awake. She sees the 
dead baby of a certain sorrowing mother clad in scarlet and gold, and 
greatly glorified in heaven. She beholds God and the Virgin standing by 
the bed of one of the sisters who is sick unto death; or else her 
visions are tender and poetic fancies. She sees the Father giving all 
the saints to drink of the Fountain of Mercy. She sees the Heart of God 
burning like a lamp; or, again, she beholds the sacred rose that blooms 
in the Heart of God; or, lastly, her visions supply the needs of her 
maimed and stinted life. Kneeling on the floor of her cell, this loving 
woman, with no natural ties, often sees God come to her as a little 
child of five years old, and, in a dream, God gives her His love, at 
last, to be her mother, "to care for her and lead her as a mother her 
child." Or she dreams, this woman with her love of colour and beauty, of 
beautiful women in splendid raiment. Mary comes to her in a gown the 
colour of air, sewn all over with tiny flowers of gold, and embroidered 
round the neck and sleeves with the holy monogram of Jesus. Or she comes 
in a pale green cloak, latticed over with gold, with the head of Christ 
in every lattice. St. Catherine of Alexandria appears in dull crimson, 



covered over with gold embroidery of little wheels, fastened at the 
breast with a clasp of two meeting hands of gold. Christ appears young 
and beautiful, in rose-coloured silk, stiff with gold and jewels, "yet 
not to be thrown away because so heavy, but rather ennobled," as the 
soul with the heavy gems of grief. Or she sees the least saint in 
Paradise, a youth of middle height, wonderfully lovely, most fair of 
face, his hair crisply curling, of a colour between green and white, 
clad all in green. Never, out of Meister Stefan's pictures, were there 
such deep colours, such quaintly-patterned gowns and mantles, such 
jewels and embroideries as figure in the visions of this poor little 
sallow saint, asleep herself in her darned serge and yellowed linen, and 
always clad, by her own choice, in the worst clothes of the convent, 
torn and patched in all corners. 

The real dangers of mysticism have little power over a soul so sweet and 
naive as this. But it was otherwise with Gertrude. She was a woman of 
passionate intensity of imagination, of an ever-active and ambitious 
mind. During her childhood this had been wisely exercised in study. Had 
she gone then into the world life and learning would have employed it 
for her. Had she been a secular sister like Catherine of Siena, a 
wandering preacher and prophetess, like Mechtild of Magdeburg, or an 
avowedly learned and reforming abbess, like Heloise or Teresa, she 
would, perhaps, have been most useful and happiest of all. But, when she 
grew up, when she perceived the real aim of her cloistered life, her 
learning became odious to her. What had the vain lore of this world to 
do with the appointed spouse of Christ? "While this virgin was 
continuing the study of the humanities," relates the _Vita_, "she became 
aware that this study was a region too remote from the similitude of 
Christ, perceiving that too hungrily she had longed after human 
learning, for which reason she had not until that moment disposed her 
heart to receive Divine illumination. She knew then (and not without 
passionate sighs coming from the heart) that until this time she had 
been deprived both of the consolations and of the illuminations of 
Divine wisdom, since she had remained intent on human things." 

A terrible conflict, a terrible temptation. With Gertrude's earnest 
nature there could be but one end. She cut off from her the hungry and 
passionate love of human learning as she would have cut off a limb or 
plucked out an eye to enter, maimed but holy, into Paradise. With tears, 
and anguish, and bitter agony of prayer, she maimed her soul. But not 
always does the mutilated member heal. Woe to those whom nature punishes 
for their temerity with mortification, with numb and creeping death. 

Now that Gertrude had, of her own will, shut off from herself all her 
former means of progress and employment, how should she spend her time? 
She was not, like Mechtild, by nature a sick-nurse and a confidant; she 
had not, like Mechtild, a beautiful voice which she could cultivate for 
the service of God; and to her dominant eager nature it was necessary to 



do something and to do it better than any one else. The one remnant of 
all her studies which she permitted herself was the translation of Latin 
prayers into German for the benefit of more ignorant sisters, and at 
this she would persevere the whole day long. But this oft-repeated, 
almost mechanical employment could not fill her mind, could open no 
vista to her ambition. There was, indeed, only one road that she could 
follow; all the circumstances of her life converged to the same 
vanishing point. 

When she remembered, in the long vacant hours of sleeping or copying, 
the books she used to read, what thoughts would they naturally suggest 
to her? She had, we may be sure, read no books that would give her 
visions of the world outside— poems of Virgil the magician, or the 
minnesingers. To her the humanities were themselves books of theology; 
the writings of the fathers of the Church, a tract of St. Bonaventura's 
it may be, or one of the sermons of Eckhart or of Albertus Magnus (then 
at the prime of their renown), certainly the works of Dionysius 
Areopagita. What would they have taught her, these books which she had 
given up to imitate the lowliness of Christ? They told her, one and all, 
how much more desirable was feeling than reason, ecstasy than care for 
others, faith than works; how far above all natural tenderness of human 
charity was the _virtus infusa_, the theological virtue, the love of 
God. Every hour of her life must have repeated the lesson. The eight 
offices of the day, the lesson from the _Martyrology_, which was all the 
food this hungry and active mind was given to fast upon; the daily task 
of copying prayers; the long, weary misery of being no one, in no true 
position. All these things must have spoken to this earnest, 
self-preoccupied Gertrude, who had toiled so long to make herself 
pleasing in the eyes of every one; and, now, knowing so well what was 
necessary, would she not strive in prayer for this last, dearest gift? 

Would she not set herself to learn this one thing needful? Most likely 
she had not long to pray, nor ever consciously began to learn, before 
the gift was granted, the science acquired, the strong mind weakened and 
perverted, the student an ecstatic. 


From that first moment of vision the fame of Gertrude grew so high and 
so rapidly, that when in 1251 the abbess of Rodardesdorf expired, this 
girl-ecstatic of nineteen was elected her successor. It is strange that 
the duties of her new position, the great responsibilities of so famous 
a convent, did not draw her from her visions; but the influence of the 
time was strong, and the abbess of Rodardesdorf was beset by no 
imperious need for reform. There was no cleansing work of righteousness 
to be performed in that well-ordered house of high-born mystical ladies. 
All that Gertrude could do was, seven years after her nomination, when 
the springs of Rodardesdorf dried up, to remove the convent to her own 



castle of Helfta, an act which naturally increased her own position in 
the convent, and tripled her glory of abbess, benefactress, and 
ecstatic. Gertrude, however, was not the only saint in Helfta. Besides 
her sister, the sweet, fanciful Saint Mechtild, there was Gertrude the 
Nun, [3] sometimes confounded with the abbess, who in all probability 
wrote the concluding book of the _Vita_, certainly finished after St. 
Gertrude's death. The two daughters of the Count of Mansfeld were also 
professed in the convent, and were gifted disciples of its mystical 
doctrines. Sophia spent her life in enriching the already valuable 
library of Helfta, and Elizabeth painted, probably in the chapel. 

Footnote 3: 

Herr Preger, notwithstanding the authority of other scholars, and the 
entire tradition of the Church, maintains the _Gertruden-buch_ to be 
the work not of Gertrude von Hackeborn, but of a certain Gertrude the 
Nun, living at the same time in the same convent. He also, in an 
argument of great ingenuity, separates Mechtild the chantress from our 
Mechtild von Hackeborn, to whom, however he leaves the authorship of 
her works; but as in the Venetian edition of the _Vita_ (1583 and 
1605), I find the words, "Now Gertrude, with her sister Mechtild the 
chantress, managed all the affairs of the convent," with constant 
indications of the identity of Gertrude the abbess and Gertrude the 
saint; and as Lansperg, the earliest chronicler, expressly states them 
both to be the daughters of the Graf von Hackeborne, I have decided in 
this one matter not to accept the dictate of a scholar, to whom all 
students of the subject must remain indebted. 

In 1265 the convent, already the high school of ecstasy in the north of 
Germany, received a more famous woman than any of these. This was our 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, whose earnest faith and flashing, passionate 
eloquence, whose songs inspired with a wild, strange tenderness, whose 
life of hardship and adventure for the love of Christ, had rendered her 
one of the noblest and most endearing figures of her age. She chose 
Helfta to be the home of her declining years, and added another glory to 
the convent of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtild. 

Such a house, it may be supposed, did not exhaust the spiritual energies 
of a nature so full of force and so ambitious as that of its young 
abbess. Her surroundings were but an added incentive to her aspiring 
soul. She worked hard, it is true, aided by her sister Mechtild. Every 
day she visited the infirmary and saw that the sick were well and 
cleanly treated. She ruled her nuns with thought and care; but when the 
hours of leisure came, the many daily periods set apart for prayer and 
meditation, then her old ecstasy overpowered her with a strength and 
vividness the more forcible for the obstacles it had to overcome. More 
passionate, more personal become her revelations as she lies abandoned 
to trance and vision in the arms of the spiritual Lover. So strong, so 



hot, so fierce, so tender are the words that fall from her lips, that we 
cannot bear them now unmoved. Ah me! what vain and fruitless passion 
this dreaming love of the saint for a dream! 

It was not until nine years after the bestowal of the "singular grace of 
divine familiarity," says the _Vita_ that Gertrude wrote down the 
description of her visions. But the visions, themselves recorded in the 
five books of her revelations, seem to have begun almost immediately 
after her renunciation of human learning. "From that time she began to 
hold as vile all visible and external things, and verily not without a 
cause, for from that time the Lord opened to her the ways of Mount Zion, 
a place of joy and consolation. Leaving the study of grammar, in which 
she was greatly instructed, she turned to theology, that is to say, Holy 
Scripture and the lives of the saints, using them with infinite 
diligence." 

And soon the saint herself began to speak from the mount, in her own 
language. None of the tender consolations and quaintly pictured fancies 
of Mechtild are here. The revelations of Gertrude manifest the ambition, 
the activity, the emotion of a crushed and passionate nature forced into 
an unnatural channel. Tragic and miserable spectacle: the strong 
passion, the earnest will so sorely wanted in the world outside, are 
spent vainly, vilely, in inducing terrible disease. The saint grows 
weaker as her visions increase in force; her mind, warped and broken, 
can bend but one way. And that way is towards inertia, madness, and 
annihilation. An old tale, oft-repeated, yet needed, perhaps, in these 
days of mesmerism and spiritual _seances_. An old tale, well-known to 
the Yogis of India, to the monks and nuns of mediaeval Europe, to all who 
have deliberately made themselves the victims of catalepsy and hysteria. 
For deliberately they did it. Many of the receipts have come down to us: 
the absolute cessation from practical affairs, the emptiness of mind and 
heart; the regulated diet, neither too little nor too much; the lack of 
sleep; the quiet, which no joy or woe of others may disturb, when, 
seated or kneeling in his cell, at an hour when digestion is well over, 
sighing lugubriously in deep, regular sighs, the eyes are fixed on one 
point too high or too low for perfect comfort, the arms are to beat the 
breast in monotonous routine, as Gerson and other mystical doctors 
prescribe, until a heavy trance involves the body, until the brain 
becomes deranged by this appalling and stultifying monotony, and 
creeping death or madness end the vision. 

"It happened once," says the _Vita_, "that by reason of sickness, 

Gertrude was prevented from attending vespers; and, longing for these, 
and feeling sick at heart, she turned to the Lord, and said: 'O my 
Master, were it not more praiseworthy that I should now be singing in 
the choir with my other companions and hearing the prayers and the other 
regular exercises than to be lying in this weakness, in which I consume 
in negligence so many hours?' To which He answered: 'Oh, dost thou 



believe the bridegroom holds his bride less dear, when he stayeth at 
home to taste the familiarity of his domestic pleasure, than when he 
glories to lead her forth, well adorned, before the gaze of the crowd?' 
from which speech she understood that, in the divine service, the soul 
appears as a bride going forth; but, when heavily laden with bodily 
infirmities, then as a bride sleeping in the secret chamber; for the 
more that man is weak, shorn of all pleasures of the sense, destitute 
and impotent, the more is he made to delight the Lord." 

Such a theory was naturally productive of fasts and vigils, nor, if the 
favour of her Lord depended on the sickness of her body, could it ever 
have been far from this poor ailing and anaemic girl. A revolting amount 
of suffering is naively and incidentally revealed in her works of 
spiritual grace. Scarce a chapter but opens, "Being again sorely weak 
from want of sustenance," "Lying again in bed helpless with sickness," 
"Being sorely oppressed with a burning of the liver," or with some 
similar avowal of the connection between her revelations and the 
weakness of her health. Often she piteously implores the Lord to restore 
her to her former soundness and well-being, but the answer is always the 
same. "Thy sickness is a dance and a festival for me," responds the 
Celestial Spouse; nor ever is there any hope given her of a cessation to 
her pain. In her wandering senses the poor tormented saint dimly guessed 
that her spiritual gifts were dependent on the utter prostration of her 
body and her mind. 

The spectacle of her suffering convinced the whole convent of Gertrude's 
sanctity. They believed her in daily communication with their unseen 
Head. It was natural, therefore, that they should bring their sorrows to 
her and entreat her intercession, as men ask a minister to counsel the 
king, or a steward to remedy the carelessness of the absent master, or a 
favoured mistress to beg that, for her love's sake, a piece of justice 
may be granted that otherwise were withheld. It was natural, also, that 
Gertrude should believe herself capable of guiding the will of God; 
natural that the strange vanity of the visionary and the hysteric should 
obscure the eyes of her mind, and lead her further on the road she had 
chosen. After visions, miracles. 


IV. 

Miracles exist in the mind of the witnesses. "Le miracle," said 
Lamennais, "existe quand on y croit." To the latter-day sceptic, the 
marvels which procured the canonization of Gertrude are such natural 
trifles that it is difficult to imagine they could ever have filled a 
whole countryside with rapture and thanksgiving. A sudden downfall of 
rain, the ceasing of a shower, the finding of a needle— such are her 
miracles. But hear with what pomp and circumstance the chronicler 
narrates them. 



"One evening when the nuns had finished supper, they went into the court 
to finish a certain piece of work that they were set to do, and it 
happened that at this time the sun still Qhone, notwithstanding that in 
the sky there were several clouds which threatened rain; wherefore she, 
sighing, began heartily to converse with the Lord, I hearing all she 
said, as follows: 'O Lord God, Creator of everything, I do not wish that 
thou, as if compelled, should obey the will of me unworthy; none the 
less would it be very dear to me, if pleasing to Thee, if Thy most 
liberal goodness shouldst prevail against Thine honest justice to retard 
a little, for my sake, this rain. None the less, Thy will be done.' She 
said these latter words resigning herself into the hands of God, not 
thinking of aught but the fulfilment of His good pleasure; a marvellous 
thing it must certainly be accounted, that scarcely had she finished 
speaking when lightning, thunder, and great drops of rain burst forth 
with great fury; for which cause, moved with pity for the other sisters, 
she remained altogether filled with fear, and again she said to the 
Lord, 'Let Thy goodness, O most clement God, last at least so long as 
while we finish our appointed task.' At these words the most clement 
God, to show how in everything He was pleased to grant her prayer, held 
up the rain until the nuns had finished the task they were at work upon; 
which done, they returned to the convent, and scarcely had they reached 
the gate when there began a tempest of rain and thunder and lightning, 
so that some of the sisters who had lingered behind could not enter the 
door before they were soaked to the skin." 


V. 

Gertrude was the saint of the convent, and yet her ambition cannot have 
been wholly realized. She, who ever since her childhood had laboured 
hard to acquire "all manner of flowered virtues in order to please the 
eyes of every one," she, the favoured of God, was nevertheless in the 
convent less beloved than simple Mechtild. The fact is revealed 
unconsciously in every page of her life, in all the numerous revelations 
when God declares that notwithstanding the convent's suffrage, Gertrude 
is greater than Mechtild. And greater she was— more passionate, strong, 
and earnest, suffering anguish and burning with great desires that her 
sweet and happy sister could not conceive. Love was necessary to her, 
love and approbation. They were the very food of her soul. Reading side 
by side her revelations and her life, one easily comprehends how in 
proportion as she failed to gain the love and tenderness of her 
companions, her visions become erotic and passionate. To give such a 
nature respect, esteem, awe, as a reward for its sacrifice, is in 
bitterest truth to give a stone to the child crying for bread. Gertrude 
being hungry dreamed of a feast; phantasmal banquets which nourish not, 
but madden. 



As time went on, Gertrude transferred all her earnestness, all her 
powers of feeling, from the outer world to this dream-born inner life. 
Censorious, abstracted, caring little for physical suffering, she was 
tender and anxious to the last degree in all matters that concerned the 
soul. And this without any interest in the personality of the creature 
she longed to save. She had, says her biographer, not one friend so dear 
that to save her she would by so much as one word commit an offence 
against perfect justice, and would declare that rather would she consent 
to the injury of her own mother than harbour an evil thought against an 
enemy. Her conversation was in heaven, and the things of the world were 
as dust to her. Nay, as poison. She was as careful as Pascal [4] by no 
word of hers ever to draw to herself the heart of any person; it was not 
for her who was beloved of God to unite herself in earthly friendship, 
and as one would fly a person stricken with a pestilent disease, she 
fled from any one who sought her affection. Never now could she endure 
to hear a word of earthly love; rather would she remain deprived of the 
services and the goodwill of all the world than ever consent that, by 
reason of human favour the heart of any should be joined to hers. 

Footnote 4: 

"La vraie et unique vertue et done de se hair. II est injuste qu'on 
s'attache a moi, quoiqu'on le fasse avec plaisir et volontairement. Je 
tromperais ceux a qui j'en ferais naTtre le desir; car je ne suis la 
fin de personne et n'ai pas de quoi les satisfaire:" Pascal told his 
married sister she ought not to caress her own children or suffer them 
to caress her. 

So says the chronicle. Yet with all this bitter indifference, this love 
turned sour in her heart, she kept a great tenderness for erring or 
tormented souls, praying and watching for them, warning and consoling; 
and though the sinner proved obdurate, not yet would she relax her care; 
nay, when the sisters besought her not to afflict herself for the sins 
of the ungodly, she would answer that she would rather suffer death than 
console herself for the misery of those who would only understand their 
own perdition when at last they should stand in face of the eternal 
expiation. So great was her compassion, that did she only hear of any 
one sick in spirit, be he never so far away, she could not rest without 
endeavouring to console his sorrow. And as men laid low with fever exist 
from day to day in the hope of recovery, watching themselves to see if 
they are not a little better, so she longed and watched from hour to 
hour that the Lord might console the mourner and ease him in his 
affliction. 

Strange and pathetic this zeal for the indefinable and impersonal soul, 
concerning itself nowise with character or feeling, with mind or 
physical well-being. Strange and awful this transmuted love, this 
transformed humanity and kindness, which deal with unrealities while all 



around a world sickens and dies. Yet not so strange if we remember that 
to exchange the reality for the shadow, the thought for the dream, and 
truth for a phantasm, is the principle of mysticism. 


VI. 

Meanwhile Mechtild, a mystic by doctrine and circumstance, but not by 
temperament, concerned herself, even in the convent, chiefly with the 
affairs of reality. She was, as we have seen, every one's friend, nurse, 
and confidant, and but slenderly concerned with saintly glories for 
herself. She never wrought any miracles, nor did God ever tell her that 
she was His most favoured among women. It was Gertrude's glory that she 
declared. The saintly acts that are recorded of her have a pathetic 
human grotesqueness never to be found in Gertrude's doings or sayings. 

For instance, out of a great pity for the sins of the mummers and 

dancers at carnival, she filled her bed full of potsherds and broken 

glass, and rolled in them till she was a mass of cuts and sores, begging 

God to accept her suffering as a set-off to the merry-making of the 

world outside. This is not the true mystical temper, which ignores all 

but the union of the soul with God. Mechtild sought no advancement for 

her own soul, she sought to palliate the offences of the guilty and to 

save them from punishment rather than bring them to repentance; moreover 

she felt herself responsible for their errors. The true ecstatic, lost 

in God, abjures human responsibility. Nevertheless, even in the convent, 

Mechtild, with her merry patience in suffering, her care for the sick 

body no less than the sick soul, her humility and lovingness, was 

naturally dearer than her austere, abstracted sister-saint. And, none 

the less, the sisterhood was aware that Gertrude not Mechtild was their 

real title to honour. 

As the mystical life spread like a contagion through the convent, many 
of the younger sisters, underfed, deprived of air and exercise, had not 
strength to support the abnormal existence of the visionary. Sickness 
was frequent in this convent of ecstatics, and whether at Rodardesdorf 
or at Helfta its mortality was excessive. The nuns died young of 
undefined diseases. We are always meeting allusions to their short, 
dream-visited lives, to their early and inexplicable dying. They perish 
of anaemia, before the acknowledgedly consumptive sisters; and the nuns 
can find no reason for their death unless it be that God was anxious to 
remove so much sweetness to flourish perpetually in His presence. The 
diseases of the convent are such physical ills as are induced by mental 
strain and by bodily inanition— consumption, hysteric convulsions, or 
paralysis, disturbances of the liver. Such as cannot die— such as, like 
Gertrude herself, have too strong a fibre to perish in girlhood— linger, 
tormented by sickness, prematurely old and useless. All they have to 
console them is the phrase, vouchsafed by her heavenly bridegroom to 
Gertrude in vision, "Lo! ye that fain would hasten into my presence, ye 



are as a spouse that bare and unadorned would venture into the nuptial 
chamber; know, that after this death which ye so much desire, no further 
grace can accrue to the soul, nor can it suffer any more for God's 
sake." 

Mechtild of Magdeburg, Dante's Matilda, was the first of the greater 
saints to succumb. A long life of hardship, of energetic striving with a 
guilty world, years of Beguine Prophecy, much labour of writing and 
preaching, and the pain of bodily weariness, had worn her out. At the 
age of sixty-seven the strongest and sweetest of all the German 
women-mystics departed from a world which she had not shrunk to face, 
which even from her cloister she had striven to ennoble. The strong, 
reforming spirit was stilled at last. The one woman in the convent of 
Helfta who knew the world as it is, its sins and aspirations, its 
generosities and crimes, was dead. A window was shut in that house, a 
window showing the world beyond the chapel walls, and letting in upon 
the heavy smell of flickering candles and swinging censers the free 
breath of the wind. Henceforth there was no reminder of the larger 
world, the purer air outside: Mechtild of Magdeburg was dead. 


VII. 

No such release was appointed for Gertrude; the easy death of the body 
was not for her, though for death she prayed by day and by night, 
finding that her prayers for health and strength were never granted. 

Nailed to her mattress by exceeding weakness, she watched the younger 
nuns die, one by one, "admitted to the celestial marriage-chambers," 
while she, faint, palsied, useless, lingered on. "O, my God," she cries, 

"could I not serve Thee better with my old strength than thus?" And ever 
the soul-heard answer comes, that the more humbled the body, the poorer 
the proud intellect of man, so much the dearer to God is his spiritual 
essence. Thus dragged on year after year, and the great abbess filled 
her five books of revelations and her eight books of spiritual 
exercises. Her life was spent and she was old. The later hagiographers 
relate of Saint Gertrude that she died of a languor of Divine love. 

Modern science would call by another name this long palsy of the body 
through the prostration of the mind. But no diagnosis, saintly or 
scientific, can add to the sense of misery and waste with which we 
recall that strong life so early broken, those twenty-five years of 
strained nerves and aching limbs, that six-months-long daily death of 
hysterical paralysis. 

"This elect of God," relates the _Vita_, "full of the Holy Spirit and 
worthy to be embraced by the arms of Divine charity, Gertrude, most 
benign abbess, all-praiseworthy, having laboured for forty years and as 
many days in the honour and praise of God, ruling her abbey wisely and 
with much prudence, sweetly, and with much discretion, being by reason 



of all these virtues flowery as a fresh rose in this world, and 
marvellously gracious and worthy to be loved, not by God only, but by 
mankind as well, at last, after forty years and forty days, fell into a 
grievous sickness, which is known as minor palsy, a form of apoplexy." 

The narrators of the life, who knew Gertrude and had often seen her, say 
no word, it will be perceived, of the celestial love-sickness which a 
more sentimental taste gave out afterwards to be the cause of her death. 
And, indeed, such a superstition could not rise, even round so great a 
saint, while the physical details of her last weakness remained fresh in 
the minds of the nuns of Helfta. They mourned her truly, and believed 
that never a holier saint had been translated to those pleasant fields 
of heavenly green for which she had so often longed. But, with an 
admirable _nai'vete_, even while they believed that God had drawn her 
miraculously from her sick bed into His arms, they knew that she had 
died of palsy. To them there was nothing incongruous in the two ideas; 
they had no thought of concealing— they would rather display— the 
degradations and infirmities of the mere human body which had so long 
enchained the heavenly soul. At first her senses remained to her, only 
she could not move her limbs, could not stir the wasted hands that once 
had been so swift to sew, to write, to put in order whatever was out of 
place. She could lie still and dream, the poor, dying mystic. 

For she had given to her now, as a gift that should not be taken away, 
that perfect quiescence and immobility of body which she had practised 
so often, so patiently, by day and night, in times gone past. And soon 
she was to be granted that other wing of ecstasy, complete abstraction 
of the mind from all human thoughts and affairs. So heavy became the 
burden of her infirmity that she could no longer order the affairs of 
the household, no longer care for others. At last she could not speak, 
she could not pray, she could not think. She was perfected in the 
mystical way; annihilated, stultified, palsied, she had attained the 
summit of her desire. Never moving, never changing, dead-alive, she lay 
there month by month, a helpless burden upon the community. Worshipped 
as one indeed highly favoured of the Lord by those whose feet were all 
set on the same sterile and deadly road, she could give utterance to no 
other words but these, "My soul !" And this phrase she repeated over and 
over again, finding it marvellously ample and sufficient to express all 
the movements of the spirit. O pitiless ideal, O cruel and revolting 
doctrine, is it to this you would reduce the living, thinking, active 
human mind? Is the end of such continued sacrifice, such years of 
hourly, daily labour nothing but this— a palsied useless body, a dumb, 
numb soul, with no thought and no desire beyond itself? At length the 
hour of dissolution was at hand, the night in which no man shall work; 
and in waiting for this the days of life had gone by fruitless and 
wasted; in hoping for this the sun had risen and set in vain, the 
seasons had changed unnoticed; in preparation for this soul and heart 
and mind and physical powers had deliberately hamstrung their noblest 



faculties; and now the long-awaited night was at hand, the night in 
which all mistakes are forgotten, all cares and anguish set at rest. 

The last time that Gertrude spoke these two all-sufficing words, "My 
soul!" was one evening when Compline was at an end. Then began her 
passage to the other life. At this time, fables the author of the end of 
the _Vita_, in quaint allegorical eulogy, not only the chamber of the 
dying abbess, but the whole of the monastery, was crowded and thronged 
to excess, since among the praying and weeping sisterhood knelt all the 
virgin company of heaven. 

"At length the happy hour was come when the Celestial and Imperial 
Spouse should receive His beloved in His house of love, finally, after 
so much longing, set free of the prison of the world." The nuns knelt 
round praying and weeping; the watching sisters saw angels kneeling too. 
And we, do we not see the ghosts of stillborn pity, and joy, and love, 
and help, standing white-eyed and shadowy there? Yet wherefore should 
all or any weep? The end is at hand; the labour is over and gone, and 
soon she will rest so well that, even if she could, she would not quit 
her quiet bed. Well may she sleep, poor, troubled soul, mistaken and 
most noble in its errors; well may she sleep who, being dead, yet speaks 
with a clearer and surer voice than she spoke with on earth, telling of 
patience and sacrifice borne willingly for love's sake, of faithful 
endurance through pain and toil, teaching an example and a warning in 
one word. And in the middle of their praying none heard at what moment 
the sleeping spirit went. The abbess was dead; but the convent went on 
as though she had been still alive. Another abbess took her place; 
another nun saw visions and worked miracles in her stead, a lesser saint 
but of the same quality. Even after Mechtild's death some years after, 
the old life went on— the old routine of sleep and prayer, or of forced 
wakeful nights and baneful ecstasy; and the old life of insufficient 
food and insufficient thought begot the old aberrations and diseases. 

The fever had not yet run its course. 

We standing here, safe, as we imagine, from the deadly epidemic, 
curiously studying these eight hundred closely printed pages as records 
of morbid hysteria, may feel our hearts melt with a melancholy regret 
for the shipwreck of so many noble lives. For the worst of this malady 
was that it attacked the loftiest spirits, as phylloxera the oldest and 
most fruitful vines. We may pity and praise them in a breath; we may 
give a kindly wonder to their belated love and say that, but for them, 
the sentiments that fills our hearts to-day would have been less 
patient, less tender, less exalted. And this is well, that we should 
honour the best in them. But let us take care that we ourselves are free 
and whole; let us not deem ourselves too safe, but place a quarantine on 
our own souls lest the sweet and fatal poison of mysticism penetrate 
thither unawares. 



THE LITTLE CONVENT GIRL 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Balcony Stories, by Grace E. King 


She was coming down on the boat from Cincinnati, the little convent 
girl. Two sisters had brought her aboard. They gave her in charge of 
the captain, got her a state-room, saw that the new little trunk was 
put into it, hung the new little satchel up on the wall, showed her 
how to bolt the door at night, shook hands with her for good-by 
(good-bys have really no significance for sisters), and left her 
there. After a while the bells all rang, and the boat, in the awkward 
elephantine fashion of boats, got into midstream. The chambermaid 
found her sitting on the chair in the state-room where the sisters 
had left her, and showed her how to sit on a chair in the saloon. And 
there she sat until the captain came and hunted her up for supper. 

She could not do anything of herself; she had to be initiated into 
everything by some one else. 

She was known on the boat only as "the little convent girl." Her name, 
of course, was registered in the clerk's office, but on a steamboat no 
one thinks of consulting the clerk's ledger. It is always the little 
widow, the fat madam, the tall colonel, the parson, etc. The captain, 
who pronounced by the letter, always called her the little _convent_ 
girl. She was the beau-ideal of the little convent girl. She never 
raised her eyes except when spoken to. Of course she never spoke 
first, even to the chambermaid, and when she did speak it was in the 
wee, shy, furtive voice one might imagine a just-budding violet to 
have; and she walked with such soft, easy, carefully calculated steps 
that one naturally felt the penalties that must have secured 
them-penalties dictated by a black code of deportment. 

She was dressed in deep mourning. Her black straw hat was trimmed with 
stiff new crape, and her stiff new bombazine dress had crape collar 
and cuffs. She wore her hair in two long plaits fastened around her 
head tight and fast. Her hair had a strong inclination to curl, but 
that had been taken out of it as austerely as the noise out of her 
footfalls. Her hair was as black as her dress; her eyes, when one saw 
them, seemed blacker than either, on account of the bluishness of the 
white surrounding the pupil. Her eyelashes were almost as thick as the 
black veil which the sisters had fastened around her hat with an extra 
pin the very last thing before leaving. She had a round little face, 
and a tiny pointed chin; her mouth was slightly protuberant from the 
teeth, over which she tried to keep her lips well shut, the effort 
giving them a pathetic little forced expression. Her complexion was 
sallow, a pale sallow, the complexion of a brunette bleached in 
darkened rooms. The only color about her was a blue taffeta ribbon 
from which a large silver medal of the Virgin hung over the place 



where a breast pin should have been. She was so little, so little, 
although she was eighteen, as the sisters told the captain; otherwise 
they would not have permitted her to travel all the way to New Orleans 
alone. 

Unless the captain or the clerk remembered to fetch her out in front, 
she would sit all day in the cabin, in the same place, crocheting 
lace, her spool of thread and box of patterns in her lap, on the 
handkerchief spread to save her new dress. Never leaning back-oh, no! 
always straight and stiff, as if the conventual back board were there 
within call. She would eat only convent fare at first, notwithstanding 
the importunities of the waiters, and the jocularities of the captain, 
and particularly of the clerk. Every one knows the fund of humor 
possessed by a steamboat clerk, and what a field for display the table 
at meal-times affords. On Friday she fasted rigidly, and she never 
began to eat, or finished, without a little Latin movement of the lips 
and a sign of the cross. And always at six o'clock of the evening she 
remembered the angelus, although there was no church bell to remind 
her of it. 

She was in mourning for her father, the sisters told the captain, 
and she was going to New Orleans to her mother. She had not seen 
her mother since she was an infant, on account of some disagreement 
between the parents, in consequence of which the father had brought 
her to Cincinnati, and placed her in the convent. There she had been 
for twelve years, only going to her father for vacations and holidays. 

So long as the father lived he would never let the child have any 
communication with her mother. Now that he was dead all that was 
changed, and the first thing that the girl herself wanted to do was to 
go to her mother. 

The mother superior had arranged it all with the mother of the girl, 
who was to come personally to the boat in New Orleans, and receive her 
child from the captain, presenting a letter from the mother superior, 
a facsimile of which the sisters gave the captain. 

It is a long voyage from Cincinnati to New Orleans, the rivers doing 
their best to make it interminable, embroidering themselves _ad 
libitum_ all over the country. Every five miles, and sometimes 
oftener, the boat would stop to put off or take on freight, if not 
both. The little convent girl, sitting in the cabin, had her 
terrible frights at first from the hideous noises attendant on these 
landings--the whistles, the ringings of the bells, the running to and 
fro, the shouting. Every time she thought it was shipwreck, death, 
judgment, purgatory; and her sins! her sins! She would drop her 
crochet, and clutch her prayer-beads from her pocket, and relax the 
constraint over her lips, which would go to rattling off prayers with 
the velocity of a relaxed windlass. That was at first, before the 



captain took to fetching her out in front to see the boat make a 
landing. Then she got to liking it so much that she would stay all day 
just where the captain put her, going inside only for her meals. She 
forgot herself at times so much that she would draw her chair a little 
closer to the railing, and put up her veil, actually, to see better. 

No one ever usurped her place, quite in front, or intruded upon her 
either with word or look; for every one learned to know her shyness, 
and began to feel a personal interest in her, and all wanted the 
little convent girl to see everything that she possibly could. 

And it was worth seeing-the balancing and _chasseeing_ and waltzing 
of the cumbersome old boat to make a landing. It seemed to be 
always attended with the difficulty and the improbability of a new 
enterprise; and the relief when it did sidle up anywhere within 
rope's-throw of the spot aimed at! And the roustabout throwing the 
rope from the perilous end of the dangling gang-plank! And the 
dangling roustabouts hanging like drops of water from it-dropping 
sometimes twenty feet to the land, and not infrequently into the river 
itself. And then what a rolling of barrels, and shouldering of sacks, 
and singing of Jim Crow songs, and pacing of Jim Crow steps; and black 
skins glistening through torn shirts, and white teeth gleaming through 
red lips, and laughing, and talking and-bewildering! entrancing! 

Surely the little convent girl in her convent walls never dreamed of 
so much unpunished noise and movement in the world! 

The first time she heard the mate-it must have been like the first 
time woman ever heard man-curse and swear, she turned pale, and ran 
quickly, quickly into the saloon, and-came out again? No, indeed! 
not with all the soul she had to save, and all the other sins on her 
conscience. She shook her head resolutely, and was not seen in her 
chair on deck again until the captain not only reassured her, but 
guaranteed his reassurance. And after that, whenever the boat was 
about to make a landing, the mate would first glance up to the guards, 
and if the little convent girl was sitting there he would change his 
invective to sarcasm, and politely request the colored gentlemen not 
to hurry themselves-on no account whatever; to take their time about 
shoving out the plank; to send the rope ashore by post-office-write 
him when it got there; begging them not to strain their backs; calling 
them mister, colonel, major, general, prince, and your royal highness, 
which was vastly amusing. At night, however, or when the little 
convent girl was not there, language flowed in its natural curve, the 
mate swearing like a pagan to make up for lost time. 

The captain forgot himself one day: it was when the boat ran aground 
in the most unexpected manner and place, and he went to work to 
express his opinion, as only steamboat captains can, of the pilot, 
mate, engineer, crew, boat, river, country, and the world in general, 
ringing the bell, first to back, then to head, shouting himself 



hoarser than his own whistle-when he chanced to see the little black 
figure hurrying through the chaos on the deck; and the captain stuck 
as fast aground in midstream as the boat had done. 

In the evening the little convent girl would be taken on the upper 
deck, and going up the steep stairs there was such confusion, to keep 
the black skirts well over the stiff white petticoats; and, coming 
down, such blushing when suspicion would cross the unprepared face 
that a rim of white stocking might be visible; and the thin feet, 
laced so tightly in the glossy new leather boots, would cling to each 
successive step as if they could never, never make another venture; 
and then one boot would (there is but that word) hesitate out, and 
feel and feel around, and have such a pause of helpless agony as if 
indeed the next step must have been wilfully removed, or was nowhere 
to be found on the wide, wide earth. 

It was a miracle that the pilot ever got her up into the pilot-house; 
but pilots have a lonely time, and do not hesitate even at miracles 
when there is a chance for company. He would place a box for her to 
climb to the tall bench behind the wheel, and he would arrange the 
cushions, and open a window here to let in air, and shut one there to 
cut off a draft, as if there could be no tenderer consideration in 
life for him than her comfort. And he would talk of the river to her, 
explain the chart, pointing out eddies, whirlpools, shoals, depths, 
new beds, old beds, cut-offs, caving banks, and making banks, as 
exquisitely and respectfully as if she had been the River Commission. 

It was his opinion that there was as great a river as the Mississippi 
flowing directly under it-an underself of a river, as much a 
counterpart of the other as the second story of a house is of the 
first; in fact, he said they were navigating through the upper story. 
Whirlpools were holes in the floor of the upper river, so to speak; 
eddies were rifts and cracks. And deep under the earth, hurrying 
toward the subterranean stream, were other streams, small and 
great, but all deep, hurrying to and from that great mother-stream 
underneath, just as the small and great overground streams hurry to 
and from their mother Mississippi. It was almost more than the little 
convent girl could take in: at least such was the expression of her 
eyes; for they opened as all eyes have to open at pilot stories. And 
he knew as much of astronomy as he did of hydrology, could call the 
stars by name, and define the shapes of the constellations; and she, 
who had studied astronomy at the convent, was charmed to find that 
what she had learned was all true. It was in the pilot-house, one 
night, that she forgot herself for the first time in her life, and 
stayed up until after nine o'clock. Although she appeared almost 
intoxicated at the wild pleasure, she was immediately overwhelmed 
at the wickedness of it, and observed much more rigidity of conduct 
thereafter. The engineer, the boiler-men, the firemen, the stokers, 



they all knew when the little convent girl was up in the pilot-house: 
the speaking-tube became so mild and gentle. 

With all the delays of river and boat, however, there is an end to the 
journey from Cincinnati to New Orleans. The latter city, which at one 
time to the impatient seemed at the terminus of the never, began, 
all of a sudden, one day to make its nearingness felt; and from that 
period every other interest paled before the interest in the immanence 
of arrival into port, and the whole boat was seized with a panic of 
preparation, the little convent girl with the others. Although so 
immaculate was she in person and effects that she might have been 
struck with a landing, as some good people might be struck with death, 
at any moment without fear of results, her trunk was packed and 
repacked, her satchel arranged and rearranged, and, the last day, her 
hair was brushed and plaited and smoothed over and over again until 
the very last glimmer of a curl disappeared. Her dress was whisked, 
as if for microscopic inspection; her face was washed; and her 
finger-nails were scrubbed with the hard convent nail-brush, until 
the disciplined little tips ached with a pristine soreness. And still 
there were hours to wait, and still the boat added up delays. But she 
arrived at last, after all, with not more than the usual and expected 
difference between the actual and the advertised time of arrival. 

There was extra blowing and extra ringing, shouting, commanding, 
rushing up the gangway and rushing down the gangway. The clerks, 
sitting behind tables on the first deck, were plied, in the twinkling 
of an eye, with estimates, receipts, charges, countercharges, claims, 
reclaims, demands, questions, accusations, threats, all at topmost 
voices. None but steamboat clerks could have stood it. And there were 
throngs composed of individuals every one of whom wanted to see the 
captain first and at once: and those who could not get to him shouted 
over the heads of the others; and as usual he lost his temper and 
politeness, and began to do what he termed "hustle." 

"Captain! Captain!" a voice called him to where a hand plucked his 
sleeve, and a letter was thrust toward him. "The cross, and the name 
of the convent." He recognized the envelop of the mother superior. He 
read the duplicate of the letter given by the sisters. He looked at 
the woman--the mother-casually, then again and again. 

The little convent girl saw him coming, leading some one toward her. 
She rose. The captain took her hand first, before the other greeting, 
"Good-by, my dear," he said. He tried to add something else, but 
seemed undetermined what. "Be a good little girl--" It was evidently 
all he could think of. Nodding to the woman behind him, he turned on 
his heel, and left. 


One of the deck-hands was sent to fetch her trunk. He walked out 



behind them, through the cabin, and the crowd on deck, down the 
stairs, and out over the gangway. The little convent girl and her 
mother went with hands tightly clasped. She did not turn her eyes to 
the right or left, or once (what all passengers do) look backward at 
the boat which, however slowly, had carried her surely over dangers 
that she wot not of. All looked at her as she passed. All wanted to 
say good-by to the little convent girl, to see the mother who had been 
deprived of her so long. Some expressed surprise in a whistle; some 
in other ways. All exclaimed audibly, or to themselves, "Colored I" 

It takes about a month to make the round trip from New Orleans to 
Cincinnati and back, counting five days' stoppage in New Orleans. It 
was a month to a day when the steamboat came puffing and blowing up to 
the wharf again, like a stout dowager after too long a walk; and the 
same scene of confusion was enacted, as it had been enacted twelve 
times a year, at almost the same wharf for twenty years; and the 
same calm, a death calmness by contrast, followed as usual the next 
morning. 

The decks were quiet and clean; one cargo had just been delivered, 
part of another stood ready on the levee to be shipped. The captain 
was there waiting for his business to begin, the clerk was in his 
office getting his books ready, the voice of the mate could be heard 
below, mustering the old crew out and a new crew in; for if steamboat 
crews have a single principle,--and there are those who deny them 
any, -it is never to ship twice in succession on the same boat. It was 
too early yet for any but roustabouts, marketers, and church-goers; 
so early that even the river was still partly mist-covered; only in 
places could the swift, dark current be seen rolling swiftly along. 

"Captain!" A hand plucked at his elbow, as if not confident that the 
mere calling would secure attention. The captain turned. The mother of 
the little convent girl stood there, and she held the little convent 
girl by the hand. "I have brought her to see you," the woman said. 

"You were so kind-and she is so quiet, so still, all the time, I 
thought it would do her a pleasure." 

She spoke with an accent, and with embarrassment; otherwise one would 
have said that she was bold and assured enough. 

"She don't go nowhere, she don't do nothing but make her crochet and 
her prayers, so I thought I would bring her for a little visit of 'How 
d' ye do' to you." 

There was, perhaps, some inflection in the woman's voice that might 
have made known, or at least awakened, the suspicion of some latent 
hope or intention, had the captain's ear been fine enough to detect 
it. There might have been something in the little convent girl's face, 



had his eye been more sensitive-trifle paler, maybe, the lips a 
little tighter drawn, the blue ribbon a shade faded. He may have 
noticed that, but- And the visit of "How d' ye do" came to an end. 

They walked down the stairway, the woman in front, the little convent 
girl— her hand released to shake hands with the captain-following, 
across the bared deck, out to the gangway, over to the middle of 
it. No one was looking, no one saw more than a flutter of white 
petticoats, a show of white stockings, as the little convent girl went 
under the water. 

The roustabout dived, as the roustabouts always do, after the 
drowning, even at the risk of their good-for-nothing lives. The mate 
himself jumped overboard; but she had gone down in a whirlpool. 
Perhaps, as the pilot had told her whirlpools always did, it may have 
carried her through to the underground river, to that vast, hidden, 
dark Mississippi that flows beneath the one we see; for her body was 
never found. 



A RESPECTABLE WOMAN 

From: Project Gutenberg's The Awakening and Selected Short Stories, by Kate Chopin 


Mrs. Baroda was a little provoked to learn that her husband expected his 
friend, Gouvernail, up to spend a week or two on the plantation. 

They had entertained a good deal during the winter; much of the time had 
also been passed in New Orleans in various forms of mild dissipation. 

She was looking forward to a period of unbroken rest, now, and 
undisturbed tete-a-tete with her husband, when he informed her that 
Gouvernail was coming up to stay a week or two. 

This was a man she had heard much of but never seen. He had been her 
husband's college friend; was now a journalist, and in no sense a 
society man or "a man about town," which were, perhaps, some of the 
reasons she had never met him. But she had unconsciously formed an 
image of him in her mind. She pictured him tall, slim, cynical; with 
eye-glasses, and his hands in his pockets; and she did not like him. 
Gouvernail was slim enough, but he wasn't very tall nor very cynical; 
neither did he wear eyeglasses nor carry his hands in his pockets. And 
she rather liked him when he first presented himself. 

But why she liked him she could not explain satisfactorily to herself 
when she partly attempted to do so. She could discover in him none of 
those brilliant and promising traits which Gaston, her husband, had 
often assured her that he possessed. On the contrary, he sat rather mute 
and receptive before her chatty eagerness to make him feel at home 
and in face of Gaston's frank and wordy hospitality. His manner was as 
courteous toward her as the most exacting woman could require; but he 
made no direct appeal to her approval or even esteem. 

Once settled at the plantation he seemed to like to sit upon the wide 
portico in the shade of one of the big Corinthian pillars, smoking his 
cigar lazily and listening attentively to Gaston's experience as a sugar 
planter. 

"This is what I call living," he would utter with deep satisfaction, as 
the air that swept across the sugar field caressed him with its warm and 
scented velvety touch. It pleased him also to get on familiar terms with 
the big dogs that came about him, rubbing themselves sociably against 
his legs. He did not care to fish, and displayed no eagerness to go out 
and kill grosbecs when Gaston proposed doing so. 

Gouvernail's personality puzzled Mrs. Baroda, but she liked him. Indeed, 
he was a lovable, inoffensive fellow. After a few days, when she could 
understand him no better than at first, she gave over being puzzled and 



remained piqued. In this mood she left her husband and her guest, for 
the most part, alone together. Then finding that Gouvernail took no 
manner of exception to her action, she imposed her society upon him, 
accompanying him in his idle strolls to the mill and walks along the 
batture. She persistently sought to penetrate the reserve in which he 
had unconsciously enveloped himself. 

"When is he going--your friend?" she one day asked her husband. "For my 
part, he tires me frightfully." 

"Not for a week yet, dear. I can't understand; he gives you no trouble." 

"No. I should like him better if he did; if he were more like others, 
and I had to plan somewhat for his comfort and enjoyment." 

Gaston took his wife's pretty face between his hands and looked tenderly 
and laughingly into her troubled eyes. 

They were making a bit of toilet sociably together in Mrs. Baroda's 
dressing-room. 

"You are full of surprises, ma belle," he said to her. "Even I can never 
count upon how you are going to act under given conditions." He kissed 
her and turned to fasten his cravat before the mirror. 

"Here you are," he went on, "taking poor Gouvernail seriously and making 
a commotion over him, the last thing he would desire or expect." 

"Commotion!" she hotly resented. "Nonsense! How can you say such a 
thing? Commotion, indeed! But, you know, you said he was clever." 

"So he is. But the poor fellow is run down by overwork now. That's why I 
asked him here to take a rest." 

"You used to say he was a man of ideas," she retorted, unconciliated. "I 
expected him to be interesting, at least. I'm going to the city in the 
morning to have my spring gowns fitted. Let me know when Mr. Gouvernail 
is gone; I shall be at my Aunt Octavie's." 

That night she went and sat alone upon a bench that stood beneath a live 
oak tree at the edge of the gravel walk. 

She had never known her thoughts or her intentions to be so confused. 

She could gather nothing from them but the feeling of a distinct 
necessity to quit her home in the morning. 

Mrs. Baroda heard footsteps crunching the gravel; but could discern in 
the darkness only the approaching red point of a lighted cigar. She knew 



it was Gouvernail, for her husband did not smoke. She hoped to remain 
unnoticed, but her white gown revealed her to him. He threw away his 
cigar and seated himself upon the bench beside her; without a suspicion 
that she might object to his presence. 

"Your husband told me to bring this to you, Mrs. Baroda," he said, 
handing her a filmy, white scarf with which she sometimes enveloped her 
head and shoulders. She accepted the scarf from him with a murmur of 
thanks, and let it lie in her lap. 

He made some commonplace observation upon the baneful effect of the 
night air at the season. Then as his gaze reached out into the darkness, 
he murmured, half to himself: 

'"Night of south winds--night of the large few stars! Still nodding 
night-'" 


She made no reply to this apostrophe to the night, which, indeed, was 
not addressed to her. 

Gouvernail was in no sense a diffident man, for he was not a 
self-conscious one. His periods of reserve were not constitutional, 
but the result of moods. Sitting there beside Mrs. Baroda, his silence 
melted for the time. 

He talked freely and intimately in a low, hesitating drawl that was not 
unpleasant to hear. He talked of the old college days when he and 
Gaston had been a good deal to each other; of the days of keen and blind 
ambitions and large intentions. Now there was left with him, at least, 
a philosophic acquiescence to the existing order-only a desire to be 
permitted to exist, with now and then a little whiff of genuine life, 
such as he was breathing now. 

Her mind only vaguely grasped what he was saying. Her physical being 
was for the moment predominant. She was not thinking of his words, only 
drinking in the tones of his voice. She wanted to reach out her hand in 
the darkness and touch him with the sensitive tips of her fingers 
upon the face or the lips. She wanted to draw close to him and whisper 
against his cheek-she did not care what-as she might have done if she 
had not been a respectable woman. 

The stronger the impulse grew to bring herself near him, the further, in 
fact, did she draw away from him. As soon as she could do so without an 
appearance of too great rudeness, she rose and left him there alone. 


Before she reached the house, Gouvernail had lighted a fresh cigar and 
ended his apostrophe to the night. 



Mrs. Baroda was greatly tempted that night to tell her husband-who 
was also her friend-of this folly that had seized her. But she did not 
yield to the temptation. Beside being a respectable woman she was a very 
sensible one; and she knew there are some battles in life which a human 
being must fight alone. 

When Gaston arose in the morning, his wife had already departed. She 
had taken an early morning train to the city. She did not return till 
Gouvernail was gone from under her roof. 

There was some talk of having him back during the summer that followed. 
That is, Gaston greatly desired it; but this desire yielded to his 
wife's strenuous opposition. 

However, before the year ended, she proposed, wholly from herself, 
to have Gouvernail visit them again. Her husband was surprised and 
delighted with the suggestion coming from her. 

"I am glad, chere amie, to know that you have finally overcome your 
dislike for him; truly he did not deserve it." 

"Oh," she told him, laughingly, after pressing a long, tender kiss upon 
his lips, "I have overcome everything! you will see. This time I shall 
be very nice to him." 



THE WOMAN 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Violets and Other Tales, by Alice Ruth Moore 


The literary manager of the club arose, cleared his throat, adjusted his 
cravat, fixed his eyes sternly upon the young man, and in a sonorous 
voice, a little marred by his habitual lisp, asked: "Mr. — , will you 
please tell us your opinion upon the question, whether woman's chances 
for matrimony are increased or decreased when she becomes man's equal as 
a wage earner?" 

The secretary adjusted her eye-glass, and held her pencil alertly poised 
above her book, ready to note which side Mr. - — took. Mr. — 
fidgeted, pulled himself together with a violent jerk, and finally spoke 
his mind. Someone else did likewise, also someone else, then the women 
interposed, and jumped on the men, the men retaliated, a wordy war 
ensued, and the whole matter ended by nothing being decided, pro or 
con-generally the case in wordy discussions. _Moi?_ Well, I sawed wood 
and said nothing, but all the while there was forming in my mind, no, I 
won't say forming, it was there already. It was this, _Why should 
well-salaried women marry ?_ Take the average working-woman of to-day. 
She works from five to ten hours a day, doing extra night work, 
sometimes, of course. Her work over, she goes home or to her 
boarding-house, as the case may be. Her meals are prepared for her, she 
has no household cares upon her shoulders, no troublesome dinners to 
prepare for a fault-finding husband, no fretful children to try her 
patience, no petty bread and meat economies to adjust. She has her 
cares, her money-troubles, her debts, and her scrimpings, it is true, 
but they only make her independent, instead of reducing her to a dead 
level of despair. Her day's work ends at the office, school, factory or 
store; the rest of the time is hers, undisturbed by the restless going 
to and fro of housewifely cares, and she can employ it in mental or 
social diversions. She does not incessantly rely upon the whims of a 
cross man to take her to such amusements as she desires. In this 
nineteenth century she is free to go where she pleases-provided it be 
in a moral atmosphere-without comment. Theatres, concerts, lectures, 
and the lighter amusements of social affairs among her associates, are 
open to her, and there she can go, see, and be seen, admire and be 
admired, enjoy and be enjoyed, without a single harrowing thought of the 
baby's milk or the husband's coffee. 

Her earnings are her own, indisputably, unreservedly, undividedly. She 
knows to a certainty just how much she can spend, how well she can 
dress, how far her earnings will go. If there is a dress, a book, a bit 
of music, a bunch of flowers, or a bit of furniture that she wants, she 



can get it, and there is no need of asking anyone's advice, or gently 
hinting to John that Mrs. So and So has a lovely new hat, and there is 
one ever so much prettier and cheaper down at Thus & Co.'s. To an 
independent spirit there is a certain sense of humiliation and wounded 
pride in asking for money, be it five cents or five hundred dollars. The 
working woman knows no such pang; she has but to question her account 
and all is over. In the summer she takes her savings of the winter, 
packs her trunk and takes a trip more or less extensive, and there is 
none to say her nay, -nothing to bother her save the accumulation of her 
own baggage. There is an independent, happy, free-and-easy swing about 
the motion of her life. Her mind is constantly being broadened by 
contact with the world in its working clothes; in her leisure moments by 
the better thoughts of dead and living men which she meets in her 
applications to books and periodicals; in her vacations, by her studies 
of nature, or it may be other communities than her own. The freedom 
which she enjoys she does not trespass upon, for if she did not learn at 
school she has acquired since habits of strong self-reliance, 
self-support, earnest thinking, deep discriminations, and firmly 
believes that the most perfect liberty is that state in which humanity 
conforms itself to and obeys strictly, without deviation, those laws 
which are best fitted for their mutual self-advancement. 

And so your independent working woman of to day comes as near being 
ideal in her equable self poise as can be imagined. So why should she 
hasten to give this liberty up in exchange for a serfdom, sweet 
sometimes, it is true, but which too often becomes galling and 
unendurable. 

It is not marriage that I decry, for I don't think any really sane 
person would do this, but it is this wholesale marrying of girls in 
their teens, this rushing into an unknown plane of life to avoid work. 

Avoid work! What housewife dares call a moment her own? 

Marriages might be made in Heaven, but too often they are consummated 
right here on earth, based on a desire to possess the physical 
attractions of the woman by the man, pretty much as a child desires a 
toy, and an innate love of man, a wild desire not to be ridiculed by the 
foolish as an "old maid," and a certain delicate shrinking from the work 
of the world-laziness is a good name for it-by the woman. The 
attraction of mind to mind, the ability of one to compliment the lights 
and shadows in the other, the capacity of either to fulfil the duties of 
wife or husband-these do not enter into the contract. That is why we 
have divorce courts. 

And so our independent woman in every year of her full, rich, 
well-rounded life, gaining fresh knowledge and experience, learning 
humanity, and particularly that portion of it which is the other gender, 
so well as to avoid clay-footed idols, and finally when she does consent 



to bear the yoke upon her shoulders, does so with perhaps less romance 
and glamor than her younger scoffing sisters, but with an assurance of 
solid and more lasting happiness. Why should she have hastened this; 
was aught lost by the delay? 

"They say" that men don't admire this type of woman, that they prefer 
the soft, dainty, winning, mindless creature who cuddles into men's 
arms, agrees to everything they say, and looks upon them as a race of 
gods turned loose upon this earth for the edification of womankind. 
Well, may be so, but there is one thing positive, they certainly respect 
the independent one, and admire her, too, even if it is at a distance, 
and that in itself is something. As to the other part, no matter how 
sensible a woman is on other questions, when she falls in love she is 
fool enough to believe her adored one a veritable Solomon. Cuddling? 
Well, she may preside over conventions, brandish her umbrella at board 
meetings, tramp the streets soliciting subscriptions, wield the blue 
pencil in an editorial sanctum, hammer a type-writer, smear her nose 
with ink from a galley full of pied type, lead infant ideas through the 
tortuous mazes of c-a-t and r-a-t, plead at the bar, or wield the 
scalpel in a dissecting room, yet when the right moment comes, she will 
sink as gracefully into his manly embrace, throw her arms as lovingly 
around his neck, and cuddle as warmly and sweetly to his bosom as her 
little sister who has done nothing else but think, dream, and practice 
for that hour. It comes natural, you see. 



THE OUTSIDE 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Plays, by Susan Glaspell 


First performed by the Provincetown Players at the Playwrights' Theatre, 
December 28, 1917. 


CAPTAIN (of 'The Bars' Life-Saving Station) 
BRADFORD (a Life-Saver) 

TONY (a Portuguese Life-Saver) 

MRS PATRICK (who lives in the abandoned Station) 
ALLIE MAYO (who works for her) 


SCENE: _A room in a house which was once a life-saving station. Since 
ceasing to be that it has taken on no other character, except that of a 
place which no one cares either to preserve or change. It is painted the 
life-saving grey, but has not the life-saving freshness. This is one end 
of what was the big boat room, and at the ceiling is seen a part of the 
frame work from which the boat once swung. About two thirds of the back 
wall is open, because of the big sliding door, of the type of barn door, 
and through this open door are seen the sand dunes, and beyond them the 
woods. At one point the line where woods and dunes meet stands out 
clearly and there are indicated the rude things, vines, bushes, which 
form the outer uneven rim of the woods--the only things that grow in the 
sand. At another point a sand-hill is menacing the woods. This old 
life-saving station is at a point where the sea curves, so through the 
open door the sea also is seen. (The station is located on the outside 
shore of Cape Cod, at the point, near the tip of the Cape, where it 
makes that final curve which forms the Provincetown Harbor.) The dunes 
are hills and strange forms of sand on which, in places, grows the stiff 
beach grass-struggle; dogged growing against odds. At right of the big 
sliding door is a drift of sand and the top of buried beach grass is 
seen on this. There is a door left, and at right of big sliding door is 
a slanting wall. Door in this is ajar at rise of curtain, and through 
this door_ BRADFORD _and_ TONY, Jife-savers, are seen bending over a 
man's body, attempting to restore respiration. The captain of the 
life-savers comes into view outside the big open door, at left; he 
appears to have been hurrying, peers in, sees the men, goes quickly to 
them. 



CAPTAIN: I'll take this now, boys. 


BRADFORD: No need for anybody to take it, Capt'n. He was dead when we 
picked him up. 

CAPTAIN: Dannie Sears was dead when we picked him up. But we brought him 
back. I'll go on awhile. 

(_The two men who have been bending over the body rise, stretch to 
relax, and come into the room._) 

BRADFORD: (_pushing back his arms and putting his hands on his chest_) 
Work,--tryin to put life in the dead. 

CAPTAIN: Where'd you find him, Joe? 

BRADFORD: In front of this house. Not forty feet out. 

CAPTAIN: What'd you bring him up here for? 

(_He speaks in an abstracted way, as if the working part of his mind is 
on something else, and in the muffled voice of one bending over._) 

BRADFORD: (_with a sheepish little laugh_) Force of habit, I guess. We 
brought so many of 'em back up here, (Jooks around the room_) And then 
it was kind of unfriendly down where he was-the wind spittin' the sea 
onto you till he'd have no way of knowin' he was ashore. 

TONY: Lucky I was not sooner or later as I walk by from my watch. 

BRADFORD: You have accommodating ways, Tony. No sooner or later. I 
wouldn't say it of many Portagees. But the sea (_calling it in to the_ 

CAPTAIN) is friendly as a kitten alongside the women that live _here_. 

Allie Mayo-they're _both_ crazy-had that door open (_moving his head 
toward the big sliding door_) sweepin' out, and when we come along she 
backs off and stands lookin' at us, _lookin_'-Lord, I just wanted to 
get him somewhere else. So I kicked this door open with my foot 
(Jerking his hand toward the room where the_ CAPTAIN Js seen bending 
over the manj and got him _away. (under his voicej If he did have any 
notion of cornin' back to life, he wouldn't a come if he'd seen her. 

(_more geniallyj I wouldn't. 

CAPTAIN: You know who he is, Joe? 

BRADFORD: I never saw him before. 

CAPTAIN: Mitchell telephoned from High Head that a dory came ashore 
there. 



BRADFORD: Last night wasn't the _best_ night for a dory. (_to_ TONY, 
_boastfully_) Not that I couldn't 'a' stayed in one. Some men can stay 
in a dory and some can't. (_going to the inner door_) That boy's dead, 

Capt'n. 

CAPTAIN: Then I'm not doing him any harm. 

BRADFORD: (_going over and shaking the frame where the boat once swung_) 
This the first time you ever been in this place, ain't it, Tony? 

TONY: I never was here before. 

BRADFORD: Well, _l_was here before. (_a laugh_) And the old 
man--(_nodding toward the_ CAPTAIN) he lived here for twenty-seven 
years. Lord, the things that happened _here_. There've been dead ones 
carried through _that_ door. (_pointing to the outside door_) Lord-the 
ones _l've_ carried. I carried in Bill Collins, and Lou Harvey and-huh! 

'sail over now. You ain't seen no _wrecks_. Don't ever think you have. I 
was here the night the Jennie Snow was out there. (_pointing to the 
sea_) There was a _wreck_. We got the boat that stood here (_again 
shaking the frame_) down that bank. (_goes to the door and looks out_) 

Lord, how'd we ever do it? The sand has put his place on the blink all 
right. And then when it gets too God-for-saken for a life-savin' 
station, a lady takes it for a summer residence-and then spends the 
winter. She's a cheerful one. 

TONY: A woman--she makes things pretty. This not like a place where a 
woman live. On the floor there is nothing-on the wall there is nothing. 

Thi ngs — (_tryi ng to express it with his hands_) do not hang on other 
things. 

BRADFORD: (_imitating_ TONY_'s gesture_) No-things do not hang on other 
things. In my opinion the woman's crazy — sittin' over there on the 
sand-(_a gesture towards the dunes_) what's she _lookin'_ at? There 
ain't nothin' to _see_. And I know the woman that works for her's 
crazy-Allie Mayo. She's a Provincetown girl. She was all right once, 
but- 

(MRS PATRICK _comes in from the hall at the right. She is a 'city 
woman', a sophisticated person who has been caught into something as 
unlike the old life as the dunes are unlike a meadow. At the moment she 
is excited and angry_.) 

MRS PATRICK: You have no right here. This isn't the life-saving station 
any more. Just because it used to be-l don't see why you should 
think-This is my house! And-I want my house to myself! 



CAPTAIN: (_putting his head through the door. One arm of the man he is 
working with is raised, and the hand reaches through the doorway_) Well 
I must say, lady, I would think that any house could be a life-saving 
station when the sea had sent a man to it. 

MRS PATRICK: (_who has turned away so she cannot see the hand_) I don't 
want him here! I— (_defiant, yet choking_) I must have my house to 
myself! 

CAPTAIN: You'll get your house to yourself when I've made up my mind 
there's no more life in this man. A good many lives have been saved in 
this house, Mrs Patrick-1 believe that's your name-and if there's any 
chance of bringing one more back from the dead, the fact that you own 
the house ain't goin' to make a damn bit of difference to me! 

MRS PATRICK: (Jn a thin wild way_) I must have my house to myself. 

CAPTAIN: Hell with such a woman! 

(_Moves the man he is working with and slams the door shut. As the_ 
CAPTAIN _says, 'And if there's any chance of bringing one more back from 
the dead_', ALLIE MAYO _has appeared outside the wide door which gives 
on to the dunes, a bleak woman, who at first seems little more than a 
part of the sand before which she stands. But as she listens to this 
conflict one suspects in her that peculiar intensity of twisted things 
which grow in unfavoring places_.) 

MRS PATRICK: I— I don't want them here! I must- 

(_But suddenly she retreats, and is gone_.) 

BRADFORD: Well, I couldn't say, Allie Mayo, that you work for any too 
kind-hearted a lady. What's the matter with the woman? Does she want 
folks to die? Appears to break her all up to see somebody trying to save 
a life. What d'you work for such a fish for? A crazy fish— that's what I 
call the woman. I've seen her-day after day-settin' over there where 
the dunes meet the woods, just sittin' there, lookin'. (_suddenly 
thinking of it_) I believe she _likes_ to see the sand slippin' down on 
the woods. Pleases her to see somethin' gettin' buried, I guess. 

(ALLIE MAYO, _who has stepped inside the door and moved half across the 
room, toward the corridor at the right, is arrested by this last-stands 
a moment as if seeing through something, then slowly on, and out_.) 

BRADFORD: Some coffee'd taste good. But coffee, in this house? Oh, no. 

It might make somebody feel better. (_opening the door that was slammed 
shut_) Want me now, Capt'n? 



CAPTAIN: No. 


BRADFORD: Oh, that boy's dead, Capt'n. 

CAPTAIN: (_snarling_) Dannie Sears was dead, too. Shut that door. I 
don't want to hear that woman's voice again, ever. 

(_Closing the door and sitting on a bench built into that corner between 
the big sliding door and the room where the_ CAPTAIN _is_.) 

BRADFORD: They're a cheerful pair of women-livin' in this cheerful 
place-a place that life savers had to turn over to the sand-huh! This 
Patrick woman used to be all right. She and her husband was summer folks 
over in town. They used to picnic over here on the outside. It was Joe 
Dyer-he's always talkin' to summer folks— told 'em the government was 
goin' to build the new station and sell this one by sealed bids. I heard 
them talkin' about it. They was sittin' right down there on the beach, 
eatin' their supper. They was goin' to put in a fire-place and they was 
goin' to paint it bright colors, and have parties over here--summer folk 
notions. Their bid won it--who'd want it? — a buried house you couldn't 
move. 

TONY: I see no bright colors. 

BRADFORD: Don't you? Flow astonishin'! You must be color blind. And I 
guess _we're_ the first party. (_laughs_) I was in Bill Joseph's grocery 
store, one day last November, when in she comes-Mrs Patrick, from New 
York. 'I've come to take the old life-saving station', says she. 'I'm 
going to sleep over there tonight!' FHuh ! Bill is used to queer ways-he 
deals with summer folks, but that got _him_. November-an empty house, a 
buried house, you might say, off here on the outside shore-way across 
the sand from man or beast. Fie got it out of her, not by what she said, 
but by the way she looked at what he said, that her husband had died, 
and she was runnin' off to hide herself, I guess. A person'd feel sorry 
for her if she weren't so stand-offish, and so doggon _mean_. But mean 
folks have got minds of their own. She slept here that night. Bill had 
men hauling things till after dark-bed, stove, coal. And then she 
wanted somebody to work for her. 'Somebody', says she, 'that doesn't say 
an unnecessary word!' Well, then Bill come to the back of the store, I 
said, 'Looks to me as if Allie Mayo was the party she's lookin' for.' 

Allie Mayo has got a prejudice against words. Or maybe she likes 'em so 
well she's savin' of 'em. She's not spoke an unnecessary word for twenty 
years. She's got her reasons. Women whose men go to sea ain't always 
talkative. 

(_The_ CAPTAIN _comes out. Fie closes door behind him and stands there 
beside it. Fie looks tired and disappointed. Both look at him. Pause_.) 



CAPTAIN: Wonder who he was. 


BRADFORD: Young. Guess he's not been much at sea. 

CAPTAIN: I hate to leave even the dead in this house. But we can get 
right back for him. (_a look around_) The old place used to be more 
friendly. (_moves to outer door, hesitates, hating to leave like this_) 

Well, Joe, we brought a good many of them back here. 

BRADFORD: Dannie Sears is tendin' bar in Boston now. 

(_The three men go; as they are going around the drift of sand_ ALLIE 
MAYO _comes in carrying a pot of coffee; sees them leaving, puts down 
the coffee pot, looks at the door the_ CAPTAIN _has closed, moves toward 
it, as if drawn_. MRS PATRICK _follows her in_.) 

MRS PATRICK: They've gone? 

(MRS MAYO _nods, facing the closed door_.) 

MRS PATRICK: And they're leaving-him? (_again the other woman nods_) 
Then he's--? (MRS MAYO Just stands therej They have no right— just 
because it used to be their place--! I want my house to myself! 

(_Snatches her coat and scarf from a hook and starts through the big 
door toward the dunes_.) 

ALLIE MAYO: Wait. 

(_When she has said it she sinks into that corner seat--as if 
overwhelmed by what she has done. The other woman is held_.) 

ALLIE MAYO: (_to herself. _) If I could say that, I can say more. 

(Jooking at woman she has arrested, but speaking more to herselfj That 
boy in there-his face-uncovered something-(_her open hand on her 
chest. But she waits, as if she cannot go on; when she speaks it is in 
labored way-slow, monotonous, as if snowed in by silent yearsj For 
twenty years, I did what you are doing. And I can tell you-it's not the 
way. (_her voice has fallen to a whisper; she stops, looking ahead at 
something remote and veiledj We had been married-two years. (_a start, 
as of sudden pain. Says it again, as if to make herself say it_) 

Married-two years. He had a chance to go north on a whaler. Times hard. 
He had to go. A year and a half— it was to be. A year and a half. Two 
years we'd been married. 

(_She sits silent, moving a little back and forth. _) 

The day he went away. (_not spoken, but breathed from painj The days 



after he was gone. 


I heard at first. Last letter said farther north-not another chance to 
write till on the way home. (_a wait_) 

Six months. Another, I did not hear. (Jong waitj Nobody ever heard. 
(_after it seems she is held there, and will not go on_) I used to talk 
as much as any girl in Provincetown. Jim used to tease me about my 
talking. But they'd come in to talk to me. They'd say--'You may hear 
_yet.J They'd talk about what must have happened. And one day a woman 
who'd been my friend all my life said-'Suppose he was to walk Jn! I 
got up and drove her from my kitchen-and from that time till this I've 
not said a word I didn't have to say. (_she has become almost wild in 
telling this. That passes. In a whisperj The ice that caught 
Jim--caught me. (_a moment as if held in ice. Comes from it. To_ MRS 
PATRICK _simply_) It's not the way. (_a sudden changej You're not the 
only woman in the world whose husband is dead! 

MRS PATRICK: (_with a cry of the hurtj Dead? My husband's not _dead_. 

ALLIE MAYO: He's _not?_ (_slowly understandsj Oh. 

(_The woman in the door is crying. Suddenly picks up her coat which has 
fallen to the floor and steps outside.J 

ALLIE MAYO: (_almost failing to do it_) Wait. 

MRS PATRICK: Wait? Don't you think you've said enough? They told me you 
didn't say an unnecessary word! 

ALLIE MAYO: I don't. 

MRS PATRICK: And you can see, I should think, that you've bungled into 
things you know nothing about! 

(_As she speaks, and crying under her breath, she pushes the sand by the 
door down on the half buried grass-though not as if knowing what she is 
doing.J 

ALLIE MAYO: (_slowly_) When you keep still for twenty years you 
know-things you didn't know you knew. I know why you're doing that. 
(_she looks up at her, startled _) Don't bury the only thing that will 
grow. Let it grow. 

(_The woman outside still crying under her breath turns abruptly and 
starts toward the line where dunes and woods meet. J 

ALLIE MAYO: I know where you're going! (MRS PATRICK _turns but not as if 



she wants to_) What you'll try to do. Over there. (_pointing to the line 
of woods_) Bury it. The life in you. Bury it-watching the sand bury the 
woods. But I'll tell you something! _They_ fight too. The woods! They 
fight for life the way that Captain fought for life in there! 

(_Pointing to the closed door_.) 

MRS PATRICK: (_with a strange exultation_) And lose the way he lost in 
there! 

ALLIE MAYO: (_sure, sombre_) They don't lose. 

MRS PATRICK: Don't _lose_? (_triumphant_) I have walked on the tops of 
buried trees! 

ALLIE MAYO: (_slow, sombre, yet large_) And vines will grow over the 
sand that covers the trees, and hold it. And other trees will grow over 
the buried trees. 

MRS PATRICK: I've watched the sand slip down on the vines that reach out 
farthest. 

ALLIE MAYO: Another vine will reach that spot. (_under her breath, 
tenderly_) Strange little things that reach out farthest! 

MRS PATRICK: And will be buried soonest! 

ALLIE MAYO: And hold the sand for things behind them. They save a wood 
that guards a town. 

MRS PATRICK: I care nothing about a wood to guard a town. This is the 
outside-these dunes where only beach grass grows, this outer shore 
where men can't live. The Outside. You who were born here and who die 
here have named it that. 

ALLIE MAYO: Yes, we named it that, and we had reason. He died here 
(_reaches her hand toward the closed door_) and many a one before him. 
But many another reached the harbor! (_slowly raises her arm, bends it 
to make the form of the Cape. Touches the outside of her bent arm_) The 
Outside. But an arm that bends to make a harbor-where men are safe. 

MRS PATRICK: I'm outside the harbor-on the dunes, land not life. 

ALLIE MAYO: Dunes meet woods and woods hold dunes from a town that's 
shore to a harbor. 

MRS PATRICK: This is the Outside. Sand (_picking some of it up in her 
hand and letting it fall on the beach grass_) Sand that _covers_-hills 



of sand that move and cover. 


ALLIE MAYO: Woods. Woods to hold the moving hills from Provincetown. 
Provincetown-where they turn when boats can't live at sea. Did you ever 
see the sails come round here when the sky is dark? A line of 
them--swift to the harbor-where their children live. Go back! 

(_pointing_) Back to your edge of the woods that's the _edge of the 
dunes_. 

MRS PATRICK: The edge of life. Where life trails off to dwarfed things 
not worth a name. 

(_Suddenly sits down in the doorway_.) 

ALLIE MAYO: Not worth a name. And--meeting the Outside! 

(_Big with the sense of the wonder of life_.) 

MRS PATRICK: (Jifting sand and letting it drift through her hand_.) 

They're what the sand will let them be. They take strange shapes like 
shapes of blown sand. 

ALLIE MAYO: Meeting the Outside. (_moving nearer; speaking more 
personally_) I know why you came here. To this house that had been given 
up; on this shore where only savers of life try to live. I know what 
holds you on these dunes, and draws you over there. But other things are 
true beside the things you want to see. 

MRS PATRICK: How do you know they are? Where have you been for twenty 
years? 

ALLIE MAYO: Outside. Twenty years. That's why I know how brave _they_ 
are ^indicating the edge of the woods. Suddenly different_) You'll not 
find peace there again! Go back and watch them _fight_! 

MRS PATRICK: (_swiftly rising_) You're a cruel woman--a hard, insolent 
woman! I knew what I was doing! What do you know about it? About me? I 
didn't go to the Outside. I was left there. I'm only-trying to get 
along. Everything that can hurt me I want buried-buried deep. Spring is 
here. This morning I _knew_ it. Spring-coming through the storm-to 
take me-take me to hurt me. That's why I couldn't bear-(_she looks at 
the closed door_) things that made me know I feel. You haven't felt for 
so long you don't know what it means! But I tell you, Spring is here! 

And now you'd take _that_ from me-(_looking now toward the edge of the 
woods_) the thing that made me know they would be buried in my 
heart-those things I can't _live_ and know I feel. You're more cruel 
than the sea! 'But other things are true beside the things you want to 
see!' Outside. Springs will come when I will not know that it is spring. 



(_as if resentful of not more deeply believing what she says_) What 
would there be for me but the Outside? What was there for you? What did 
you ever find after you lost the thing you wanted? 

ALLIE MAYO: I found-what I find now I know. The edge of life— to hold 
life behind me~ 

(_A slight gesture toward_ MRS PATRICK.) 

MRS PATRICK: (_stepping back_) You call what you are life? (_laughs_) 
Bleak as those ugly things that grow in the sand! 

ALLIE MAYO: (_under her breath, as one who speaks tenderly of beauty_) 
Ugly! 

MRS PATRICK: (_passionately_) I have _known_ life. I have known _life_. 
You're like this Cape. A line of land way out to sea--land not life. 

ALLIE MAYO: A harbor far at sea. (_raises her arm, curves it in as if 
around something she loves_) Land that encloses and gives shelter from 
storm. 

MRS PATRICK: (_facing the sea, as if affirming what will hold all else 
out_) Outside sea. Outer shore. Dunes--land not life. 

ALLIE MAYO: Outside sea-outer shore, dark with the wood that once was 
ships-dunes, strange land not life-woods, town and harbor. The line! 
Stunted straggly line that meets the Outside face to face-and fights 
for what itself can never be. Lonely line. Brave growing. 

MRS PATRICK: It loses. 

ALLIE MAYO: It wins. 

MRS PATRICK: The farthest life is buried. 

ALLIE MAYO: And life grows over buried life! (Jifted into that; then, 
as one who states a simple truth with feeli ng_) It will. And Springs 
will come when you will want to know that it is Spring. 

(_The_ CAPTAIN _and_ BRADFORD _appear behind the drift of sand. They 
have a stretcher. To get away from them_ MRS PATRICK _steps farther into 
the room_; ALLIE MAYO _shrinks into her corner. The men come in, open 
the closed door and go in the room where they left the dead man. A 
moment later they are seen outside the big open door, bearing the man 
away_. MRS PATRICK _watches them from sight_.) 

MRS PATRICK: (_bitter, exultant_) Savers of life! (_to_ ALLIE MAYO) You 



savers of life! 'Meeting the Outside!' Meeting-(_but she cannot say it 
mockingly again; in saying it, something of what it means has broken 
through, rises. Herself lost, feeling her way into the wonder of life_) 
Meeting the Outside! 

(_lt grows in her as_ CURTAIN Jowers slowly_.) 



POEMS 

BY AMY LOWELL 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Some Imagist Poets, by Various 
VENUS TRANSIENS 
Tell me, 

Was Venus more beautiful 
Than you are, 

When she topped 
The crinkled waves, 

Drifting shoreward 
On her plaited shell? 

Was Botticelli's vision 
Fairer than mine; 

And were the painted rosebuds 
He tossed his lady, 

Of better worth 

Than the words I blow about you 
To cover your too great loveliness 
As with a gauze 
Of misted silver? 

For me, 

You stand poised 

In the blue and buoyant air, 

Cinctured by bright winds, 

Treading the sunlight. 

And the waves which precede you 

Ripple and stir 

The sands at my feet. 


THE TRAVELLING BEAR 

Grass-blades push up between the cobblestones 
And catch the sun on their flat sides 
Shooting it back, 

Gold and emerald, 

Into the eyes of passers-by. 

And over the cobblestones, 

Square-footed and heavy, 

Dances the trained bear. 

Tho cobbles cut his feet, 

And he has a ring in his nose 



Which hurts him; 

But still he dances, 

For the keeper pricks him with a sharp stick, 

Under his fur. 

Now the crowd gapes and chuckles, 

And boys and young women shuffle their feet in time to the dancing bear. 

They see him wobbling 

Against a dust of emerald and gold, 

And they are greatly delighted. 

The legs of the bear shake with fatigue 
And his back aches, 

And the shining grass-blades dazzle and confuse him. 

But still he dances, 

Because of the little, pointed stick. 


THE LETTER 

Little cramped words scrawling all over the paper 
Like draggled fly's legs, 

What can you tell of the flaring moon 
Through the oak leaves? 

Or of my uncurtained window and the bare floor 
Spattered with moonlight? 

Your silly quirks and twists have nothing in them 
Of blossoming hawthorns, 

And this paper is dull, crisp, smooth, virgin of loveliness 
Beneath my hand. 

I am tired, Beloved, of chafing my heart against 
The want of you; 

Of squeezing it into little inkdrops, 

And posting it. 

And I scald alone, here, under the fire 
Of the great moon. 


GROTESQUE 

Why do the lilies goggle their tongues at me 
When I pluck them; 

And writhe, and twist, 

And strangle themselves against my fingers, 
So that I can hardly weave the garland 
For your hair? 

Why do they shriek your name 



And spit at me 

When I would cluster them? 

Must I kill them 
To make them lie still, 

And send you a wreath of lolling corpses 
To turn putrid and soft 
On your forehead 
While you dance? 


BULLION 

My thoughts 

Chink against my ribs 

And roll about like silver hail-stones. 

I should like to spill them out, 

And pour them, all shining, 

Over you. 

But my heart is shut upon them 
And holds them straitly. 

Come, You! and open my heart; 

That my thoughts torment me no longer, 
But glitter in your hair. 


SOLITAIRE 

When night drifts along the streets of the city, 

And sifts down between the uneven roofs, 

My mind begins to peek and peer. 

It plays at ball in old, blue Chinese gardens, 

And shakes wrought dice-cups in Pagan temples, 

Amid the broken flutings of white pillars. 

It dances with purple and yellow crocuses in its hair, 

And its feet shine as they flutter over drenched grasses. 

How light and laughing my mind is, 

When all the good folk have put out their bed-room candles, 
And the city is still! 


THE BOMBARDMENT 

Slowly, without force, the rain drops into the city. It stops a moment on 
the carved head of Saint John, then slides on again, slipping and 
trickling over his stone cloak. It splashes from the lead conduit of a 
gargoyle, and falls from it in turmoil on the stones in the Cathedral 
square. Where are the people, and why does the fretted steeple sweep about 



in the sky? Boom! The sound swings against the rain. Boom, again! After 
it, only water rushing in the gutters, and the turmoil from the spout of 
the gargoyle. Silence. Ripples and mutters. Boom! 

The room is damp, but warm. Little flashes swarm about from the firelight. 
The lustres of the chandelier are bright, and clusters of rubies leap in 
the bohemian glasses on the _etagere_. Her hands are restless, but the 
white masses of her hair are quite still. Boom! Will it never cease to 
torture, this iteration! Boom! The vibration shatters a glass on the 
_etagere_. It lies there formless and glowing, with all its crimson gleams 
shot out of pattern, spilled, flowing red, blood-red. A thin bell-note 
pricks through the silence. A door creaks. The old lady speaks: "Victor, 
clear away that broken glass." "Alas! Madame, the bohemian glass!" "Yes, 
Victor, one hundred years ago my father brought it--" Boom! The room 
shakes, the servitor quakes. Another goblet shivers and breaks. Boom! 

It rustles at the window-pane, the smooth, streaming rain, and he is shut 
within its clash and murmur. Inside is his candle, his table, his ink, his 
pen, and his dreams. He is thinking, and the walls are pierced with beams 
of sunshine, slipping through young green. A fountain tosses itself up at 
the blue sky, and through the spattered water in the basin he can see 
copper carp, lazily floating among cold leaves. A wind-harp in a 
cedar-tree grieves and whispers, and words blow into his brain, bubbled, 
iridescent, shooting up like flowers of fire, higher and higher. Boom! The 
flame-flowers snap on their slender stems. The fountain rears up in long 
broken spears of disheveled water and flattens into the earth. Boom! And 
there is only the room, the table, the candle, and the sliding rain. 

Again, Boom!~Boom!-Boom! He stuffs his fingers into his ears. He sees 
corpses, and cries out in fright. Boom! It is night, and they are shelling 
the city! Boom! Boom! 

A child wakes and is afraid, and weeps in the darkness. What has made the 
bed shake? "Mother, where are you? I am awake." "Hush, my Darling, I am 
here." "But, Mother, something so queer happened, the room shook." Boom! 
"Oh! What is it? What is the matter?" Boom! "Where is Father? I am so 
afraid." Boom! The child sobs and shrieks. The house trembles and creaks. 
Boom! 

Retorts, globes, tubes, and phials lie shattered. All his trials oozing 
across the floor. The life that was his choosing, lonely, urgent, goaded 
by a hope, all gone. A weary man in a ruined laboratory, that was his 
story. Boom I Gloom and ignorance, and the jig of drunken brutes. Diseases 
like snakes crawling over the earth, leaving trails of slime. Wails from 
people burying their dead. Through the window he can see the rocking 
steeple. A ball of fire falls on the lead of the roof, and the sky tears 
apart on a spike of flame. Up the spire, behind the lacings of stone, 
zig-zagging in and out of the carved tracings, squirms the fire. It spouts 
like yellow wheat from the gargoyles, coils round the head of Saint John, 



and aureoles him in light. It leaps into the night and hisses against the 
rain. The Cathedral is a burning stain on the white, wet night. 

Boom! The Cathedral is a torch, and the houses next to it begin to scorch. 
Boom ! The bohemian glass on the _etagere_ is no longer there. Boom ! A 
stalk of flame sways against the red damask curtains. The old lady cannot 
walk. She watches the creeping stalk and counts. Boom!-Boom!-Boom! 

The poet rushes into the street, and the rain wraps him in a sheet of 
silver. But it is threaded with gold and powdered with scarlet beads. The 
city burns. Quivering, spearing, thrusting, lapping, streaming, run the 
flames. Over roofs, and walls, and shops, and stalls. Smearing its gold on 
the sky the fire dances, lances itself through the doors, and lisps and 
chuckles along the floors. 

The child wakes again and screams at the yellow petalled flower flickering 
at the window. The little red lips of flame creep along the ceiling beams. 

The old man sits among his broken experiments and looks at the burning 
Cathedral. Now the streets are swarming with people. They seek shelter and 
crowd into the cellars. They shout and call, and over all, slowly and 
without force, the rain drops into the city. Boom! And the steeple crashes 
down among the people. Boom! Boom, again! The water rushes along the 
gutters. The fire roars and mutters. Boom! 


THE END 



HOW TO MAKE A TELEPHONE. 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of The American Girl's Handy Book, by 
Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard 

HELLO! Hello! What is it you say? You can really make a telephone? What 
fun! How far will it work? You think it can be heard a long distance? 

Very good. Could we manage to construct such a one? How, pray tell us? 

The answer which came back over the line we give in a more concise 
form, as follows: 

The best way to make a simple telephone is to procure two round, 
medium-sized tin baking-powder boxes, and remove the bottoms with a 
pair of pinchers; then soak two pieces of Whatman's drawing-paper, or 
any other strong paper, in a basin of water for a few moments, and when 
thoroughly wet take them out and place one smoothly over the end of 
each box. Fasten these down by winding a waxed cotton twine securely 
over the paper and box, and tying it tightly (Fig. 137). This done, 
allow the drums to become wholly dry, when they should be firm, even, 
and without wrinkles. Next cut away that portion of the paper which 
stands out, frill-like, beyond the string, and paste a narrow strip of 
paper around over the twine (Fig. 138). Wax a piece of string of the 
desired length, and with a large needle or pin carefully punch a hole 
in the centre of each drum; thread one end of the waxed string through 
one of the holes and make a large knot in the end, then cautiously pull 
the string until the knot rests on the inside surface of the paper. 

Connect the other box to the string in like manner, so that the twine 
will have a box fastened on each end. 

[Illustration: _Fig. 137_] 

[Illustration: _Fig. 138_] 

[Illustration: _Fig. 139_] 

The telephone is now ready for use; and if the distance is short, the 
line may be stretched taut from point to point. But should the space be 
great, supports will be needed and loops must be made of the twine and 
fastened at intervals on trees, corners of the houses, or any available 
points, with the connecting cord passed through these loops (Fig. 139), 
which act as supports. Keep the course of the waxed string as straight 
as possible, and, as far as practicable, avoid sharp angles. This 
style of telephone we know, from personal experience, works perfectly 
at the distance of fifty yards, and doubtless it will do as well when 
the line is stretched much farther. Be particular, in selecting the 
tin baking-powder boxes, to have them round and even; if they are old 



and battered the experiment may not prove satisfactory. We find the 
telephone very useful and convenient, besides affording any amount of 
amusement and fun; with its aid we converse with acquaintances, even 
though they be at a distance. The friendly little instrument carries 
the voice all along the slender line to the very ears of our best 
friend, and we can chat away as freely and almost as easily as if side 
by side. What a comfort to be able, when seated in your own room, to 
listen to the voice of some companion, living perhaps blocks away, and 
it is such a pleasure, too, to have questions answered immediately, 
which is impossible in communications made by letter. Nor is this a 
pleasure to be enjoyed at rare intervals, for as long as the telephone 
lasts it can be used at any time for a short or long talk, as one may 
feel inclined. The consultations, the plans, the sport, and merriment 
to be had with the telephone can scarcely be appreciated by one who is 
not the happy possessor of such an instrument. 

[Illustration: Listening.] 

When the weather will not permit of a walk or a visit, the telephone 
brings us, if not face to face, at least within speaking distance of 
those to whom we desire to talk. 

There are many other easy methods of making telephones. They can be 
manufactured as described without waxing the string, or the boxes may 
be used unaltered, in which case the tin bottoms serve as drums, and 
the holes for the string are made in the centre of each by driving a 
small tack through. With these instruments the voice cannot be sent a 
great distance, but when only a short line is needed they succeed very 
well. 

More complicated telephones are made with the drums of bladder and the 
line of soft, flexible wire. Though good and serviceable, they are more 
difficult to make and require more time and labor. 

[Illustration: Speaking.] 

The two beef-bladders used for such a telephone must first be blown up, 
tied, and left about thirty hours, or until they are stretched, but not 
dried. When in proper condition, cut off the necks and portion of the 
ends, then soak them in warm water, and they will become very pliable 
and light in color. Having previously prepared two square pieces of 
board by very carefully cutting out a perfect circle in the centre of 
each, about as large as a medium-sized pie-pan or a tea-plate, place 
the bladders smoothly but not tightly over the openings, allowing the 
outside of the bladder to come on the bottom, and fasten it all around 
the circle, a little distance from the edge, with tacks so driven in 
that they may be easily removed. 



Try the drums with your finger; if they stretch evenly they are 
correct, if they wrinkle, change them until they stretch perfectly 
smooth. Then tack a piece of firm tape securely around the edge of 
the circle, and cut off the bladder reaching beyond the tape. Next 
fasten four feet of soft, flexible wire to a large-sized gutta-percha 
button by threading it through the two opposite holes in the centre of 
the button; pass the other end of the wire through the middle of the 
bladder, bringing the button flat against its surface. 

After attaching a weight of about seven pounds to the end of the wire, 
place the drum in the sun until perfectly dry. Proceed with the other 
in the same manner, and when both are well dried, fasten one on each 
end of the line and attach the drum-wires to the principal wire by 
loops; then stretch it firm and tight. This telephone will also need 
loops for supports, which should be of wire. When the instrument is 
carefully and properly made it will carry the voice three or four miles 
or more, giving every word and tone distinctly and clearly. 



SELECTED RECEIPTS FROM 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Mrs. Beeton's Dictionary of Every-Day 
Cookery, by Isabella Mary Beeton 


ALMOND CAKE. 

_lngredients._— 34 lb. of sweet almonds, 1 oz. of bitter almonds, 6 eggs, 

8 tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, 5 tablespoonfuls of fine flour, the 
grated rind of 1 lemon, 3 oz. of butter. _Mode._— Blanch and pound the 
almonds to a paste; separate the whites from the yolks of the eggs; 
beat the latter, and add them to the almonds. Stir in the sugar, flour, 
and lemon-rind; add the butter, which should be beaten to a cream; and, 
when all these ingredients are well mixed, put in the whites of the 
eggs, which should be whisked to a stiff froth. Butter a cake-mould, 
put in the mixture, and bake in a good oven from 1% to 1% hour. 

_Time._— 1% to 1% hour. _Average cost_, 2_s._ 6_d. Seasonable_ at any 

time. 


BECHAMEL MAIGRE, or Without Meat. 

_lngredients._— 2 onions, 1 blade of mace, mushroom trimmings, a small 
bunch of parsley, 1 oz. of butter, flour, 34 pint of water, 1 pint of 
milk, salt, the juice of A lemon, 2 eggs. _Mode._— Put in a stewpan 
the milk and 34 pint of water, with the onions, mace, mushrooms, 
parsley, and salt. Let these simmer gently for 20 minutes. In the 
meantime, rub on a plate 1 oz. of flour and butter; put it to the 
liquor, and stir it well till it boils up; then place it by the side 
of the fire, and continue stirring until it is perfectly smooth. Now 
strain it through a sieve into a basin, after which put it back in 
the stewpan, and add the lemon-juice. Beat up the yolks of the eggs 
with about 4 dessertspoonfuls of milk; strain this to the sauce, keep 
stirring it over the fire, _but do not let it boil, or it will curdle_. 

_Time._— Altogether, % hour. _Average cost_, 5_d._ per pint. 

This is a good sauce to pour over boiled fowls when they are a bad 
colour. 


CARROT SOUP. 

_lngredients._— 2 lbs. of carrots, 3 oz. of butter, seasoning to taste 
of salt and cayenne, 2 quarts of stock or gravy soup. _Mode._— Scrape 
and cut out all specks from the carrots, wash, and wipe them dry, and 
then reduce them into quarter-inch slices. Put the butter into a large 
stewpan, and when it is melted, add 2 lbs. of the sliced carrots, and 



let them stow gently for an hour without browning. Add to them the 
soup, and allow them to simmer till tender,— say for nearly an hour. 
Press them through a strainer with the soup, and add salt and cayenne 
if required. Boil the whole gently for 5 minutes, skim well, and serve 
as hot as possible. _Time._— 1% hour. _Average cost_, per quart, l_s._ 
1 d. 


DUCK, to Ragout a whole. 

_lngredients._— 1 large duck, pepper and salt to taste, good beef 
gravy, 2 onions sliced, 4 sage-leaves, a few leaves of lemon thyme, 
thickening of butter and flour. _Mode._— After having emptied and singed 
the duck, season it inside with pepper and salt, and truss it. Roast 
it before a clear fire for about 20 minutes, and let it acquire a nice 
brown colour. Put it into a stewpan with sufficient well-seasoned beef 
gravy to cover it; slice and fry the onions, and add these, with the 
sage-leaves and lemon thyme, both of which should be finely minced, to 
the stock. Simmer gently until the duck is tender; strain, skim, and 
thicken the gravy with a little butter and flour; boil it up, pour over 
the duck, and serve. When in season, about VA pint of young green peas, 
boiled separately, and put in the ragout, very much improve this dish. 
_Time._— 20 minutes to roast the duck; 20 minutes to stew it. _Average 
cost_, from 2_s._ 3_d._ to 2_s._ 6_d._ each. _Sufficient_ for 4 or 5 
persons. _Seasonable_ from November to February; ducklings from April 
to August. 


EGGS, Snow, or CEufs a la Neige (a very pretty Supper Dish). 

_lngredients._— 4 eggs, % pint of milk, pounded sugar to taste, 
flavouring of vanilla, lemon-rind, or orange-flower water. _Mode._— Put 
the milk into a saucepan with sufficient sugar to sweeten it nicely, 
and the rind oVA lemon. Let this steep by the side of the fire for 'A 
hour, when take out the peel; separate the whites from the yolks of the 
eggs, and whisk the former to a perfectly stiff froth, or until there 
is no liquid remaining; bring the milk to the boiling-point, drop in 
the snow a tablespoonful at a time, and keep turning the eggs until 
sufficiently cooked. Then place them on a glass dish, beat up the yolks 
of the eggs, stir to them the milk, add a little more sugar, and strain 
this mixture into a jug; place the jug in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and stir it one way until the mixture thickens, but do not allow it to 
boil, or it will curdle. Pour this custard over the eggs, when they 
should rise to the surface. They make an exceedingly pretty addition 
to a supper, and should be put in a cold place after being made. When 
they are flavoured with vanilla or orange-flowered water, it is not 
necessary to steep the milk. A few drops of the essence of either may 
be poured into the milk just before the whites are poached. In making 



the custard, a little more flavouring and sugar should always be 
added. _Time._— About 2 minutes to poach the whites; 8 minutes to stir 

the custard. _Average cost_, 8_d. Sufficient- for 4 or 5 persons. 

_Seasonable_ at any time. 


FLOUNDERS, Fried. 

-Ingredients.-— Flounders, egg, and bread-crumbs; boiling lard. 
-Mode.-— Cleanse the fish, and, two hours before they are wanted, rub 
them inside and out with salt, to render them firm; wash and wipe them 
very dry, dip them into egg, and sprinkle over with bread-crumbs; fry 
them in boiling lard, dish on a hot napkin, and garnish with crisped 
parsley. _Time._— From 5 to 10 minutes, according to size. -Average 
cost-, 3_d each. _Seasonable_ from August to November. _Sufficient_ 
1 for each person. 


GINGER CREAM. 

-Ingredients.-— The yolks of 4 eggs, 1 pint of cream, 3 oz. of preserved 
ginger, 2 dessertspoonfuls of syrup, sifted sugar to taste, 1 oz. of 
isinglass. _Mode._— Slice the ginger finely; put it into a basin with 
the syrup, the well-beaten yolks of eggs, and the cream; mix these 
ingredients well together, and stir them over the fire for about 10 
minutes, or until the mixture thickens; then take it off the fire, 
whisk till nearly cold, sweeten to taste, add the isinglass, which 
should be melted and strained, and serve the cream in a glass dish. It 
may be garnished with slices of preserved ginger or candied citron. 
-Time.-— About 10 minutes to stir the cream over the fire. -Average 

cost-, with cream at l_s._ per pint, 3_s._ 6_d. Sufficient- for a 

good-sized dish. _Seasonable_ at any time. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICAL VIOLENCE 

FROM: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Anarchism and Other Essays, by Emma Goldman 


To analyze the psychology of political violence is not only extremely 
difficult, but also very dangerous. If such acts are treated with 
understanding, one is immediately accused of eulogizing them. If, on 
the other hand, human sympathy is expressed with the ATTENTATE R, [1] one 
risks being considered a possible accomplice. Yet it is only 
intelligence and sympathy that can bring us closer to the source of 
human suffering, and teach us the ultimate way out of it. 

The primitive man, ignorant of natural forces, dreaded their 
approach, hiding from the perils they threatened. As man learned to 
understand Nature's phenomena, he realized that though these may 
destroy life and cause great loss, they also bring relief. To the 
earnest student it must be apparent that the accumulated forces in 
our social and economic life, culminating in a political act of 
violence, are similar to the terrors of the atmosphere, manifested in 
storm and lightning. 

To thoroughly appreciate the truth of this view, one must feel 
intensely the indignity of our social wrongs; one's very being must 
throb with the pain, the sorrow, the despair millions of people are 
daily made to endure. Indeed, unless we have become a part of 
humanity, we cannot even faintly understand the just indignation that 
accumulates in a human soul, the burning, surging passion that makes 
the storm inevitable. 

The ignorant mass looks upon the man who makes a violent protest 
against our social and economic iniquities as upon a wild beast, a 
cruel, heartless monster, whose joy it is to destroy life and bathe 
in blood; or at best, as upon an irresponsible lunatic. Yet nothing 
is further from the truth. As a matter of fact, those who have 
studied the character and personality of these men, or who have come 
in close contact with them, are agreed that it is their 
super-sensitiveness to the wrong and injustice surrounding them which 
compels them to pay the toll of our social crimes. The most noted 
writers and poets, discussing the psychology of political offenders, 
have paid them the highest tribute. Could anyone assume that these 
men had advised violence, or even approved of the acts? Certainly 
not. Theirs was the attitude of the social student, of the man who 
knows that beyond every violent act there is a vital cause. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson, in the second part of BEYOND HUMAN POWER, 
emphasizes the fact that it is among the Anarchists that we must look 



for the modern martyrs who pay for their faith with their blood, and 
who welcome death with a smile, because they believe, as truly as 
Christ did, that their martyrdom will redeem humanity. 

Francois Coppee, the French novelist, thus expresses himself 
regarding the psychology of the ATTENTATER: 

"The reading of the details of Vaillant's execution left me in a 
thoughtful mood. I imagined him expanding his chest under the ropes, 
marching with firm step, stiffening his will, concentrating all his 
energy, and, with eyes fixed upon the knife, hurling finally at 
society his cry of malediction. And, in spite of me, another 
spectacle rose suddenly before my mind. I saw a group of men and 
women pressing against each other in the middle of the oblong arena 
of the circus, under the gaze of thousands of eyes, while from all 
the steps of the immense amphitheatre went up the terrible cry, AD 
LEONES! and, below, the opening cages of the wild beasts. 

"I did not believe the execution would take place. In the first 
place, no victim had been struck with death, and it had long been the 
custom not to punish an abortive crime with the last degree of 
severity. Then, this crime, however terrible in intention, was 
disinterested, born of an abstract idea. The man's past, his 
abandoned childhood, his life of hardship, pleaded also in his favor. 

In the independent press generous voices were raised in his behalf, 

very loud and eloquent. 'A purely literary current of opinion' some 

have said, with no little scorn. IT IS, ON THE CONTRARY, AN HONOR TO 

THE MEN OF ART AND THOUGHT TO HAVE EXPRESSED ONCE MORE THEIR DISGUST 

AT THE SCAFFOLD." 

Again Zola, in GERMINAL and PARIS, describes the tenderness and 
kindness, the deep sympathy with human suffering, of these men who 
close the chapter of their lives with a violent outbreak against our 
system. 

Last, but not least, the man who probably better than anyone else 
understands the psychology of the ATTENTATER is M. Hamon, the author 
of the brilliant work, UNE PSYCHOLOGIE DU MILITAIRE PROFESSIONEL, who 
has arrived at these suggestive conclusions: 

"The positive method confirmed by the rational method enables us to 
establish an ideal type of Anarchist, whose mentality is the 
aggregate of common psychic characteristics. Every Anarchist 
partakes sufficiently of this ideal type to make it possible to 
differentiate him from other men. The typical Anarchist, then, may 
be defined as follows: A man perceptible by the spirit of revolt 
under one or more of its forms, --opposition, investigation, 
criticism, innovation,--endowed with a strong love of liberty, 



egoistic or individualistic, and possessed of great curiosity, a keen 
desire to know. These traits are supplemented by an ardent love of 
others, a highly developed moral sensitiveness, a profound sentiment 
of justice, and imbued with missionary zeal." 

To the above characteristics, says Alvin F. Sanborn, must be added 
these sterling qualities: a rare love of animals, surpassing 
sweetness in all the ordinary relations of life, exceptional sobriety 
of demeanor, frugality and regularity, austerity, even, of living, 
and courage beyond compare. [2] 

"There is a truism that the man in the street seems always to forget, 
when he is abusing the Anarchists, or whatever party happens to be 
his BETE NOIRE for the moment, as the cause of some outrage just 
perpetrated. This indisputable fact is that homicidal outrages have, 
from time immemorial, been the reply of goaded and desperate classes, 
and goaded and desperate individuals, to wrongs from their fellowmen, 
which they felt to be intolerable. Such acts are the violent recoil 
from violence, whether aggressive or repressive; they are the last 
desperate struggle of outraged and exasperated human nature for 
breathing space and life. And their cause lies not in any special 
conviction, but in the depths of that human nature itself. The whole 
course of history, political and social, is strewn with evidence of 
this fact. To go no further, take the three most notorious examples 
of political parties goaded into violence during the last fifty 
years: the Mazzinians in Italy, the Fenians in Ireland, and the 
Terrorists in Russia. Were these people Anarchists? No. Did they 
all three even hold the same political opinions? No. The Mazzinians 
were Republicans, the Fenians political separatists, the Russians 
Social Democrats or Constitutionalists. But all were driven by 
desperate circumstances into this terrible form of revolt. And when 
we turn from parties to individuals who have acted in like manner, we 
stand appalled by the number of human beings goaded and driven by 
sheer desperation into conduct obviously violently opposed to their 
social instincts. 

"Now that Anarchism has become a living force in society, such deeds 
have been sometimes committed by Anarchists, as well as by others. 

For no new faith, even the most essentially peaceable and humane the 
mind of man has yet accepted, but at its first coming has brought 
upon earth not peace, but a sword; not because of anything violent or 
anti-social in the doctrine itself; simply because of the ferment any 
new and creative idea excites in men's minds, whether they accept or 
reject it. And a conception of Anarchism, which, on one hand, 
threatens every vested interest, and, on the other, holds out a 
vision of a free and noble life to be won by a struggle against 
existing wrongs, is certain to rouse the fiercest opposition, and 
bring the whole repressive force of ancient evil into violent contact 



with the tumultuous outburst of a new hope. 


"Under miserable conditions of life, any vision of the possibility of 
better things makes the present misery more intolerable, and spurs 
those who suffer to the most energetic struggles to improve their 
lot, and if these struggles only immediately result in sharper 
misery, the outcome is sheer desperation. In our present society, 
for instance, an exploited wage worker, who catches a glimpse of what 
work and life might and ought to be, finds the toilsome routine and 
the squalor of his existence almost intolerable; and even when he has 
the resolution and courage to continue steadily working his best, and 
waiting until new ideas have so permeated society as to pave the way 
for better times, the mere fact that he has such ideas and tries to 
spread them, brings him into difficulties with his employers. How 
many thousands of Socialists, and above all Anarchists, have lost 
work and even the chance of work, solely on the ground of their 
opinions. It is only the specially gifted craftsman, who, if he be a 
zealous propagandist, can hope to retain permanent employment. And 
what happens to a man with his brain working actively with a ferment 
of new ideas, with a vision before his eyes of a new hope dawning for 
toiling and agonizing men, with the knowledge that his suffering and 
that of his fellows in misery is not caused by the cruelty of fate, 
but by the injustice of other human beings,--what happens to such a 
man when he sees those dear to him starving, when he himself is 
starved? Some natures in such a plight, and those by no means the 
least social or the least sensitive, will become violent, and will 
even feel that their violence is social and not anti-social, that in 
striking when and how they can, they are striking, not for 
themselves, but for human nature, outraged and despoiled in their 
persons and in those of their fellow sufferers. And are we, who 
ourselves are not in this horrible predicament, to stand by and 
coldly condemn these piteous victims of the Furies and Fates? Are we 
to decry as miscreants these human beings who act with heroic 
self-devotion, sacrificing their lives in protest, where less social 
and less energetic natures would lie down and grovel in abject 
submission to injustice and wrong? Are we to join the ignorant and 
brutal outcry which stigmatizes such men as monsters of wickedness, 
gratuitously running amuck in a harmonious and innocently peaceful 
society? No! We hate murder with a hatred that may seem absurdly 
exaggerated to apologists for Matabele massacres, to callous 
acquiescers in hangings and bombardments, but we decline in such 
cases of homicide, or attempted homicide, as those of which we are 
treating, to be guilty of the cruel injustice of flinging the whole 
responsibility of the deed upon the immediate perpetrator. The guilt 
of these homicides lies upon every man and woman who, intentionally 
or by cold indifference, helps to keep up social conditions that 
drive human beings to despair. The man who flings his whole life 
into the attempt, at the cost of his own life, to protest against the 



wrongs of his fellow men, is a saint compared to the active and 
passive upholders of cruelty and injustice, even if his protest 
destroy other lives besides his own. Let him who is without sin in 
society cast the first stone at such an one. "[3] 

That every act of political violence should nowadays be attributed to 
Anarchists is not at all surprising. Yet it is a fact known to 
almost everyone familiar with the Anarchist movement that a great 
number of acts, for which Anarchists had to suffer, either originated 
with the capitalist press or were instigated, if not directly 
perpetrated, by the police. 

For a number of years acts of violence had been committed in Spain, 
for which the Anarchists were held responsible, hounded like wild 
beasts, and thrown into prison. Later it was disclosed that the 
perpetrators of these acts were not Anarchists, but members of the 
police department. The scandal became so widespread that the 
conservative Spanish papers demanded the apprehension and punishment 
of the gang-leader, Juan Rull, who was subsequently condemned to 
death and executed. The sensational evidence, brought to light 
during the trial, forced Police Inspector Momento to exonerate 
completely the Anarchists from any connection with the acts committed 
during a long period. This resulted in the dismissal of a number of 
police officials, among them Inspector Tressols, who, in revenge, 
disclosed the fact that behind the gang of police bomb throwers were 
others of far higher position, who provided them with funds and 
protected them. 

This is one of the many striking examples of how Anarchist 
conspiracies are manufactured. 

That the American police can perjure themselves with the same ease, 
that they are just as merciless, just as brutal and cunning as their 
European colleagues, has been proven on more than one occasion. We 
need only recall the tragedy of the eleventh of November, 1887, known 
as the Haymarket Riot. 

No one who is at all familiar with the case can possibly doubt that 
the Anarchists, judicially murdered in Chicago, died as victims of a 
lying, bloodthirsty press and of a cruel police conspiracy. Has not 
Judge Gary himself said: "Not because you have caused the Haymarket 
bomb, but because you are Anarchists, you are on trial." 

The impartial and thorough analysis by Governor Altgeld of that 
blotch on the American escutcheon verified the brutal frankness of 
Judge Gary. It was this that induced Altgeld to pardon the three 
Anarchists, thereby earning the lasting esteem of every liberty 
loving man and woman in the world. 



When we approach the tragedy of September sixth, 1901, we are 
confronted by one of the most striking examples of how little social 
theories are responsible for an act of political violence. "Leon 
Czolgosz, an Anarchist, incited to commit the act by Emma Goldman." 
To be sure, has she not incited violence even before her birth, and 
will she not continue to do so beyond death? Everything is possible 
with the Anarchists. 

Today, even, nine years after the tragedy, after it was proven a 
hundred times that Emma Goldman had nothing to do with the event, 
that no evidence whatsoever exists to indicate that Czolgosz ever 
called himself an Anarchist, we are confronted with the same lie, 
fabricated by the police and perpetuated by the press. No living 
soul ever heard Czolgosz make that statement, nor is there a single 
written word to prove that the boy ever breathed the accusation. 
Nothing but ignorance and insane hysteria, which have never yet been 
able to solve the simplest problem of cause and effect. 

The President of a free Republic killed! What else can be the cause, 
except that the ATTENTATER must have been insane, or that he was 
incited to the act. 

A free Republic! How a myth will maintain itself, how it will 
continue to deceive, to dupe, and blind even the comparatively 
intelligent to its monstrous absurdities. A free Republic! And yet 
within a little over thirty years a small band of parasites have 
successfully robbed the American people, and trampled upon the 
fundamental principles, laid down by the fathers of this country, 
guaranteeing to every man, woman, and child "life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." For thirty years they have been increasing 
their wealth and power at the expense of the vast mass of workers, 
thereby enlarging the army of the unemployed, the hungry, homeless, 
and friendless portion of humanity, who are tramping the country from 
east to west, from north to south, in a vain search for work. For 
many years the home has been left to the care of the little ones, 
while the parents are exhausting their life and strength for a mere 
pittance. For thirty years the sturdy sons of America have been 
sacrificed on the battlefield of industrial war, and the daughters 
outraged in corrupt factory surroundings. For long and weary years 
this process of undermining the nation's health, vigor, and pride, 
without much protest from the disinherited and oppressed, has been 
going on. Maddened by success and victory, the money powers of this 
"free land of ours" became more and more audacious in their 
heartless, cruel efforts to compete with the rotten and decayed 
European tyrannies for supremacy of power. 

In vain did a lying press repudiate Leon Czolgosz as a foreigner. 



The boy was a product of our own free American soil, that lulled him 
to sleep with, 

My country, 'tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty. 

Who can tell how many times this American child had gloried in the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, or of Decoration Day, when he 
faithfully honored the Nation's dead? Who knows but that he, too, 
was willing to "fight for his country and die for her liberty," until 
it dawned upon him that those he belonged to have no country, because 
they have been robbed of all that they have produced; until he 
realized that the liberty and independence of his youthful dreams 
were but a farce. Poor Leon Czolgosz, your crime consisted of too 
sensitive a social consciousness. Unlike your idealless and 
brainless American brothers, your ideals soared above the belly and 
the bank account. No wonder you impressed the one human being among 
all the infuriated mob at your trial-a newspaper woman-as a 
visionary, totally oblivious to your surroundings. Your large, 
dreamy eyes must have beheld a new and glorious dawn. 

Now, to a recent instance of police-manufactured Anarchist plots. 

In that bloodstained city, Chicago, the life of Chief of Police 
Shippy was attempted by a young man named Averbuch. Immediately the 
cry was sent to the four corners of the world that Averbuch was an 
Anarchist, and that Anarchists were responsible for the act. 

Everyone who was at all known to entertain Anarchist ideas was 
closely watched, a number of people arrested, the library of an 
Anarchist group confiscated, and all meetings made impossible. It 
goes without saying that, as on various previous occasions, I must 
needs be held responsible for the act. Evidently the American police 
credit me with occult powers. I did not know Averbuch; in fact, had 
never before heard his name, and the only way I could have possibly 
"conspired" with him was in my astral body. But, then, the police 
are not concerned with logic or justice. What they seek is a target, 
to mask their absolute ignorance of the cause, of the psychology of a 
political act. Was Averbuch an Anarchist? There is no positive 
proof of it. He had been but three months in the country, did not 
know the language, and, as far as I could ascertain, was quite 
unknown to the Anarchists of Chicago. 

What led to his act? Averbuch, like most young Russian immigrants, 
undoubtedly believed in the mythical liberty of America. He received 
his first baptism by the policeman's club during the brutal 
dispersement of the unemployed parade. He further experienced 
American equality and opportunity in the vain efforts to find an 
economic master. In short, a three months' sojourn in the glorious 
land brought him face to face with the fact that the disinherited are 



in the same position the world over. In his native land he probably 
learned that necessity knows no law-there was no difference between 
a Russian and an American policeman. 

The question to the intelligent social student is not whether the 
acts of Czolgosz or Averbuch were practical, any more than whether 
the thunderstorm is practical. The thing that will inevitably 
impress itself on the thinking and feeling man and woman is that the 
sight of brutal clubbing of innocent victims in a so-called free 
Republic, and the degrading, soul-destroying economic struggle, 
furnish the spark that kindles the dynamic force in the overwrought, 
outraged souls of men like Czolgosz or Averbuch. No amount of 
persecution, of hounding, of repression, can stay this social 
phenomenon. 

But, it is often asked, have not acknowledged Anarchists committed 
acts of violence? Certainly they have, always however ready to 
shoulder the responsibility. My contention is that they were 
impelled, not by the teachings of Anarchism, but by the tremendous 
pressure of conditions, making life unbearable to their sensitive 
natures. Obviously, Anarchism, or any other social theory, making 
man a conscious social unit, will act as a leaven for rebellion. 

This is not a mere assertion, but a fact verified by all experience. 

A close examination of the circumstances bearing upon this question 
will further clarify my position. 

Let us consider some of the most important Anarchist acts within the 
last two decades. Strange as it may seem, one of the most 
significant deeds of political violence occurred here in America, in 
connection with the Homestead strike of 1892. 

During that memorable time the Carnegie Steel Company organized a 
conspiracy to crush the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. Henry Clay Frick, then Chairman of the Company, was 
intrusted with that democratic task. He lost no time in carrying out 
the policy of breaking the Union, the policy which he had so 
successfully practiced during his reign of terror in the coke 
regions. Secretly, and while peace negotiations were being purposely 
prolonged, Frick supervised the military preparations, the 
fortification of the Homestead Steel Works, the erection of a high 
board fence, capped with barbed wire and provided with loopholes for 
sharpshooters. And then, in the dead of night, he attempted to 
smuggle his army of hired Pinkerton thugs into Homestead, which act 
precipitated the terrible carnage of the steel workers. Not content 
with the death of eleven victims, killed in the Pinkerton skirmish, 

Henry Clay Frick, good Christian and free American, straightway began 
the hounding down of the helpless wives and orphans, by ordering them 
out of the wretched Company houses. 



The whole country was aroused over these inhuman outrages. Hundreds 
of voices were raised in protest, calling on Frick to desist, not to 
go too far. Yes, hundreds of people protested,--as one objects to 
annoying flies. Only one there was who actively responded to the 
outrage at Homestead, -Alexander Berkman. Yes, he was an Anarchist. 
He gloried in that fact, because it was the only force that made the 
discord between his spiritual longing and the world without at all 
bearable. Yet not Anarchism, as such, but the brutal slaughter of 
the eleven steel workers was the urge for Alexander Berkman's act, 
his attempt on the life of Henry Clay Frick. 

The record of European acts of political violence affords numerous 
and striking instances of the influence of environment upon sensitive 
human beings. 

The court speech of Vaillant, who, in 1894, exploded a bomb in the 
Paris Chamber of Deputies, strikes the true keynote of the psychology 
of such acts: 

"Gentlemen, in a few minutes you are to deal your blow, but in 
receiving your verdict I shall have at least the satisfaction of 
having wounded the existing society, that cursed society in which one 
may see a single man spending, uselessly, enough to feed thousands of 
families; an infamous society which permits a few individuals to 
monopolize all the social wealth, while there are hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunates who have not even the bread that is not 
refused to dogs, and while entire families are committing suicide for 
want of the necessities of life. 

"Ah, gentlemen, if the governing classes could go down among the 
unfortunates! But no, they prefer to remain deaf to their appeals. 

It seems that a fatality impels them, like the royalty of the 
eighteenth century, toward the precipice which will engulf them, for 
woe be to those who remain deaf to the cries of the starving, woe to 
those who, believing themselves of superior essence, assume the right 
to exploit those beneath them! There comes a time when the people no 
longer reason; they rise like a hurricane, and pass away like a 
torrent. Then we see bleeding heads impaled on pikes. 

"Among the exploited, gentlemen, there are two classes of 
individuals: Those of one class, not realizing what they are and what 
they might be, take life as it comes, believe that they are born to 
be slaves, and content themselves with the little that is given them 
in exchange for their labor. But there are others, on the contrary, 
who think, who study, and who, looking about them, discover social 
iniquities. Is it their fault if they see clearly and suffer at 
seeing others suffer? Then they throw themselves into the struggle, 



and make themselves the bearers of the popular claims. 


"Gentlemen, I am one of these last. Wherever I have gone, I have 
seen unfortunates bent beneath the yoke of capital. Everywhere I 
have seen the same wounds causing tears of blood to flow, even in the 
remoter parts of the inhabited districts of South America, where I 
had the right to believe that he who was weary of the pains of 
civilization might rest in the shade of the palm trees and there 
study nature. Well, there even, more than elsewhere, I have seen 
capital come, like a vampire, to suck the last drop of blood of the 
unfortunate pariahs. 

"Then I came back to France, where it was reserved for me to see my 
family suffer atrociously. This was the last drop in the cup of my 
sorrow. Tired of leading this life of suffering and cowardice, I 
carried this bomb to those who are primarily responsible for social 
sufferings. 

"I am reproached with the wounds of those who were hit by my 
projectiles. Permit me to point out in passing that, if the 
bourgeois had not massacred or caused massacres during the 
Revolution, it is probable that they would still be under the yoke of 
the nobility. On the other hand, figure up the dead and wounded on 
Tonquin, Madagascar, Dahomey, adding thereto the thousands, yes, 
millions of unfortunates who die in the factories, the mines, and 
wherever the grinding power of capital is felt. Add also those who 
die of hunger, and all this with the assent of our Deputies. Beside 
all this, of how little weight are the reproaches now brought against 
me! 

"It is true that one does not efface the other; but, after all, are 
we not acting on the defensive when we respond to the blows which we 
receive from above? I know very well that I shall be told that I 
ought to have confined myself to speech for the vindication of the 
people's claims. But what can you expect! It takes a loud voice to 
make the deaf hear. Too long have they answered our voices by 
imprisonment, the rope, rifle volleys. Make no mistake; the 
explosion of my bomb is not only the cry of the rebel Vaillant, but 
the cry of an entire class which vindicates its rights, and which 
will soon add acts to words. For, be sure of it, in vain will they 
pass laws. The ideas of the thinkers will not halt; just as, in the 
last century, all the governmental forces could not prevent the 
Diderots and the Voltaires from spreading emancipating ideas among 
the people, so all the existing governmental forces will not prevent 
the Reclus, the Darwins, the Spencers, the Ibsens, the Mirbeaus, from 
spreading the ideas of justice and liberty which will annihilate the 
prejudices that hold the mass in ignorance. And these ideas, 
welcomed by the unfortunate, will flower in acts of revolt as they 



have done in me, until the day when the disappearance of authority 
shall permit all men to organize freely according to their choice, 
when we shall each be able to enjoy the product of his labor, and 
when those moral maladies called prejudices shall vanish, permitting 
human beings to live in harmony, having no other desire than to study 
the sciences and love their fellows. 

"I conclude, gentlemen, by saying that a society in which one sees 
such social inequalities as we see all about us, in which we see 
every day suicides caused by poverty, prostitution flaring at every 
street corner,--a society whose principal monuments are barracks and 
prisons, --such a society must be transformed as soon as possible, on 
pain of being eliminated, and that speedily, from the human race. 

Hail to him who labors, by no matter what means, for this 
transformation! It is this idea that has guided me in my duel with 
authority, but as in this duel I have only wounded my adversary, it 
is now its turn to strike me. 

"Now, gentlemen, to me it matters little what penalty you may 
inflict, for, looking at this assembly with the eyes of reason, I can 
not help smiling to see you, atoms lost in matter, and reasoning only 
because you possess a prolongation of the spinal marrow, assume the 
right to judge one of your fellows. 

"Ah! gentlemen, how little a thing is your assembly and your verdict 
in the history of humanity; and human history, in its turn, is 
likewise a very little thing in the whirlwind which bears it through 
immensity, and which is destined to disappear, or at least to be 
transformed, in order to begin again the same history and the same 
facts, a veritably perpetual play of cosmic forces renewing and 
transferring themselves forever." 

Will anyone say that Vaillant was an ignorant, vicious man, or a 
lunatic? Was not his mind singularly clear, analytic? No wonder 
that the best intellectual forces of France spoke in his behalf, and 
signed the petition to President Carnot, asking him to commute 
Variant's death sentence. 

Carnot would listen to no entreaty; he insisted on more than a pound 
of flesh, he wanted Variant's life, and then--the inevitable 
happened: President Carnot was killed. On the handle of the stiletto 
used by the ATTENTATER was engraved, significantly, 

VAILLANT! 


Santa Caserio was an Anarchist. He could have gotten away, saved 
himself; but he remained, he stood the consequences. 



His reasons for the act are set forth in so simple, dignified, and 
childlike manner that one is reminded of the touching tribute paid 
Caserio by his teacher of the little village school, Ada Negri, the 
Italian poet, who spoke of him as a sweet, tender plant, of too fine 
and sensitive texture to stand the cruel strain of the world. 

"Gentlemen of the Jury! I do not propose to make a defense, but only 
an explanation of my deed. 

"Since my early youth I began to learn that present society is badly 
organized, so badly that every day many wretched men commit suicide, 
leaving women and children in the most terrible distress. Workers, 
by thousands, seek for work and can not find it. Poor families beg 
for food and shiver with cold; they suffer the greatest misery; the 
little ones ask their miserable mothers for food, and the mothers 
can not give them, because they have nothing. The few things 
which the home contained have already been sold or pawned. All they 
can do is beg alms; often they are arrested as vagabonds. 

"I went away from my native place because I was frequently moved to 
tears at seeing little girls of eight or ten years obliged to work 
fifteen hours a day for the paltry pay of twenty centimes. Young 
women of eighteen or twenty also work fifteen hours daily, for a 
mockery of remuneration. And that happens not only to my fellow 
countrymen, but to all the workers, who sweat the whole day long for 
a crust of bread, while their labor produces wealth in abundance. 

The workers are obliged to live under the most wretched conditions, 
and their food consists of a little bread, a few spoonfuls of rice, 
and water; so by the time they are thirty or forty years old, they 
are exhausted, and go to die in the hospitals. Besides, in 
consequence of bad food and overwork, these unhappy creatures are, by 
hundreds, devoured by pellagra-a disease that, in my country, 
attacks, as the physicians say, those who are badly fed and lead a 
life of toil and privation. 

"I have observed that there are a great many people who are hungry, 
and many children who suffer, whilst bread and clothes abound in the 
towns. I saw many and large shops full of clothing and woolen 
stuffs, and I also saw warehouses full of wheat and Indian corn, 
suitable for those who are in want. And, on the other hand, I saw 
thousands of people who do not work, who produce nothing and live on 
the labor of others; who spend every day thousands of francs for 
their amusement; who debauch the daughters of the workers; who own 
dwellings of forty or fifty rooms; twenty or thirty horses, many 
servants; in a word, all the pleasures of life. 


I believed in God; but when I saw so great an inequality between 



men, I acknowledged that it was not God who created man, but man who 
created God. And I discovered that those who want their property to 
be respected, have an interest in preaching the existence of paradise 
and hell, and in keeping the people in ignorance. 

"Not long ago, Vaillant threw a bomb in the Chamber of Deputies, to 
protest against the present system of society. He killed no one, 
only wounded some persons; yet bourgeois justice sentenced him to 
death. And not satisfied with the condemnation of the guilty man, 
they began to pursue the Anarchists, and arrest not only those who 
had known Vaillant, but even those who had merely been present at any 
Anarchist lecture. 

"The government did not think of their wives and children. It did 
not consider that the men kept in prison were not the only ones who 
suffered, and that their little ones cried for bread. Bourgeois 
justice did not trouble itself about these innocent ones, who do not 
yet know what society is. It is no fault of theirs that their 
fathers are in prison; they only want to eat. 

"The government went on searching private houses, opening private 
letters, forbidding lectures and meetings, and practicing the most 
infamous oppressions against us. Even now, hundreds of Anarchists 
are arrested for having written an article in a newspaper, or for 
having expressed an opinion in public. 

"Gentlemen of the Jury, you are representatives of bourgeois society. 

If you want my head, take it; but do not believe that in so doing you 
will stop the Anarchist propaganda. Take care, for men reap what 
they have sown." 

During a religious procession in 1896, at Barcelona, a bomb was 
thrown. Immediately three hundred men and women were arrested. 
Some were Anarchists, but the majority were trade unionists and 
Socialists. They were thrown into that terrible bastille, Montjuich, 
and subjected to most horrible tortures. After a number had been 
killed, or had gone insane, their cases were taken up by the liberal 
press of Europe, resulting in the release of a few survivors. 

The man primarily responsible for this revival of the Inquisition was 
Canovas del Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain. It was he who ordered 
the torturing of the victims, their flesh burned, their bones 
crushed, their tongues cut out. Practiced in the art of brutality 
during his regime in Cuba, Canovas remained absolutely deaf to the 
appeals and protests of the awakened civilized conscience. 

In 1897 Canovas del Castillo was shot to death by a young Italian, 
Angiolillo. The latter was an editor in his native land, and his 



bold utterances soon attracted the attention of the authorities. 
Persecution began, and Angiolillo fled from Italy to Spain, thence to 
France and Belgium, finally settling in England. While there he 
found employment as a compositor, and immediately became the friend 
of all his colleagues. One of the latter thus described Angiolillo: 

"His appearance suggested the journalist rather than the disciple of 
Guttenberg. His delicate hands, moreover, betrayed the fact that he 
had not grown up at the 'case.' With his handsome frank face, his 
soft dark hair, his alert expression, he looked the very type of the 
vivacious Southerner. Angiolillo spoke Italian, Spanish, and French, 
but no English; the little French I knew was not sufficient to carry 
on a prolonged conversation. However, Angiolillo soon began to 
acquire the English idiom; he learned rapidly, playfully, and it was 
not long until he became very popular with his fellow compositors. 

His distinguished and yet modest manner, and his consideration 
towards his colleagues, won him the hearts of all the boys." 

Angiolillo soon became familiar with the detailed accounts in the 
press. He read of the great wave of human sympathy with the helpless 
victims at Montjuich. On Trafalgar Square he saw with his own eyes 
the results of those atrocities, when the few Spaniards, who escaped 
Castillo's clutches, came to seek asylum in England. There, at the 
great meeting, these men opened their shirts and showed the horrible 
scars of burned flesh. Angiolillo saw, and the effect surpassed a 
thousand theories; the impetus was beyond words, beyond arguments, 
beyond himself even. 

Senor Antonio Canovas del Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain, 
sojourned at Santa Agueda. As usual in such cases, all strangers 
were kept away from his exalted presence. One exception was made, 
however, in the case of a distinguished looking, elegantly dressed 
Italian— the representative, it was understood, of an important 
journal. The distinguished gentleman was-Angiolillo. 

Senor Canovas, about to leave his house, stepped on the veranda. 
Suddenly Angiolillo confronted him. A shot rang out, and Canovas was 
a corpse. 

The wife of the Prime Minister rushed upon the scene. "Murderer! 
Murderer!" she cried, pointing at Angiolillo. The latter bowed. 

"Pardon, Madame," he said, "I respect you as a lady, but I regret 
that you were the wife of that man." 

Calmly Angiolillo faced death. Death in its most terrible form-for 
the man whose soul was as a child's. 

He was garroted. His body lay, sun-kissed, till the day hid in 
twilight. And the people came, and pointing the finger of terror and 



fear, they said: "There-the criminal-the cruel murderer. 


How stupid, how cruel is ignorance! It misunderstands always, 
condemns always. 

A remarkable parallel to the case of Angiolillo is to be found in the 
act of Gaetano Bresci, whose ATTENTAT upon King Umberto made an 
American city famous. 

Bresci came to this country, this land of opportunity, where one has 
but to try to meet with golden success. Yes, he too would try to 
succeed. He would work hard and faithfully. Work had no terrors 
for him, if it would only help him to independence, manhood, 
self-respect. 

Thus full of hope and enthusiasm he settled in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and there found a lucrative job at six dollars per week in one of the 
weaving mills of the town. Six whole dollars per week was, no doubt, 
a fortune for Italy, but not enough to breathe on in the new country. 

He loved his little home. He was a good husband and devoted father 
to his BAMBINA, Bianca, whom he adored. He worked and worked for a 
number of years. He actually managed to save one hundred dollars out 
of his six dollars per week. 

Bresci had an ideal. Foolish, I know, for a workingman to have an 
ideal,--the Anarchist paper published in Paterson, LA QUESTIONE 
SOCIALE. 

Every week, though tired from work, he would help to set up the 
paper. Until later hours he would assist, and when the little 
pioneer had exhausted all resources and his comrades were in despair, 
Bresci brought cheer and hope, one hundred dollars, the entire 
savings of years. That would keep the paper afloat. 

In his native land people were starving. The crops had been poor, 
and the peasants saw themselves face to face with famine. They 
appealed to their good King Umberto; he would help. And he did. 

The wives of the peasants who had gone to the palace of the King, 
held up in mute silence their emaciated infants. Surely that would 
move him. And then the soldiers fired and killed those poor fools. 

Bresci, at work in the weaving mill at Paterson, read of the horrible 
massacre. His mental eye beheld the defenceless women and innocent 
infants of his native land, slaughtered right before the good King. 

His soul recoiled in horror. At night he heard the groans of the 
wounded. Some may have been his comrades, his own flesh. Why, why 
these foul murders? 



The little meeting of the Italian Anarchist group in Paterson ended 
almost in a fight. Bresci had demanded his hundred dollars. His 
comrades begged, implored him to give them a respite. The paper 
would go down if they were to return him his loan. But Bresci 
insisted on its return. 

How cruel and stupid is ignorance. Bresci got the money, but lost 
the good will, the confidence of his comrades. They would have 
nothing more to do with one whose greed was greater than his ideals. 

On the twenty-ninth of July, 1900, King Umberto was shot at Monzo. 

The young Italian weaver of Paterson, Gaetano Bresci, had taken the 
life of the good King. 

Paterson was placed under police surveillance, everyone known as an 
Anarchist hounded and persecuted, and the act of Bresci ascribed to 
the teachings of Anarchism. As if the teachings of Anarchism in its 
extremest form could equal the force of those slain women and 
infants, who had pilgrimed to the King for aid. As if any spoken 
word, ever so eloquent, could burn into a human soul with such white 
heat as the life blood trickling drop by drop from those dying forms. 

The ordinary man is rarely moved either by word or deed; and those 
whose social kinship is the greatest living force need no appeal to 
respond-even as does steel to the magnet-to the wrongs and horrors 
of society. 

If a social theory is a strong factor inducing acts of political 
violence, how are we to account for the recent violent outbreaks in 
India, where Anarchism has hardly been born. More than any other old 
philosophy, Hindu teachings have exalted passive resistance, the 
drifting of life, the Nirvana, as the highest spiritual ideal. Yet 
the social unrest in India is daily growing, and has only recently 
resulted in an act of political violence, the killing of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie by the Hindu, Madar Sol Dhingra. 

If such a phenomenon can occur in a country socially and individually 
permeated for centuries with the spirit of passivity, can one 
question the tremendous, revolutionizing effect on human character 
exerted by great social iniquities? Can one doubt the logic, the 
justice of these words: 

"Repression, tyranny, and indiscriminate punishment of innocent men 
have been the watchwords of the government of the alien domination in 
India ever since we began the commercial boycott of English goods. 

The tiger qualities of the British are much in evidence now in India. 

They think that by the strength of the sword they will keep down 
India! It is this arrogance that has brought about the bomb, and the 
more they tyrannize over a helpless and unarmed people, the more 



terrorism will grow. We may deprecate terrorism as outlandish and 
foreign to our culture, but it is inevitable as long as this tyranny 
continues, for it is not the terrorists that are to be blamed, but 
the tyrants who are responsible for it. It is the only resource for 
a helpless and unarmed people when brought to the verge of despair. 

It is never criminal on their part. The crime lies with the 
tyrant. "[4] 

Even conservative scientists are beginning to realize that heredity 
is not the sole factor moulding human character. Climate, food, 
occupation; nay, color, light, and sound must be considered in the 
study of human psychology. 

If that be true, how much more correct is the contention that great 
social abuses will and must influence different minds and 
temperaments in a different way. And how utterly fallacious the 
stereotyped notion that the teachings of Anarchism, or certain 
exponents of these teachings, are responsible for the acts of 
political violence. 

Anarchism, more than any other social theory, values human life above 
things. All Anarchists agree with Tolstoy in this fundamental truth: 
if the production of any commodity necessitates the sacrifice of 
human life, society should do without that commodity, but it can not 
do without that life. That, however, nowise indicates that Anarchism 
teaches submission. How can it, when it knows that all suffering, 
all misery, all ills, result from the evil of submission? 

Has not some American ancestor said, many years ago, that resistance 
to tyranny is obedience to God? And he was not an Anarchist even. 

I would say that resistance to tyranny is man's highest ideal. So 
long as tyranny exists, in whatever form, man's deepest aspiration 
must resist it as inevitably as man must breathe. 

Compared with the wholesale violence of capital and government, 
political acts of violence are but a drop in the ocean. That so few 
resist is the strongest proof how terrible must be the conflict 
between their souls and unbearable social iniquities. 

High strung, like a violin string, they weep and moan for life, so 
relentless, so cruel, so terribly inhuman. In a desperate moment the 
string breaks. Untuned ears hear nothing but discord. But those who 
feel the agonized cry understand its harmony; they hear in it the 
fulfillment of the most compelling moment of human nature. 


Such is the psychology of political violence. 



[1] A revolutionist committing an act of political violence. 

[2] PARIS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 

[3] From a pamphlet issued by the Freedom Group of London. 


[4] THE FREE HINDUSTAN. 



THE PLEASURES OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 
By_ Alice Morse Earle 

FROM: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Essays from the Chap-Book, by Various 
THE PLEASURES OF THE CHASE 


I AM an historiographer; and being desirous and assiduous of accuracy 
in my statements, I am given to recourse to first sources of authority, 
to the fountain springs of great events; I am a scientifically 
historical Gradgrind; I build up my histories inductively from facts by 
the most approved scientific processes. And I can say with feeling and 
with emphasis, in the words of Sir Thomas Browne: "Sure, a great deal 
of conscience goes into the making of a history." 

A few days ago the need of exact knowledge upon a certain point in the 
criminal history of the colonies determined me to seek my information 
in the most unerring and unimpeachable historical records we have, 
those of the Criminal Court. Those I sought were of a large city, I 
might say of Chicago, only she has no colonial records; so I frankly 
reveal that I wished to search the records of the criminal courts of 
New Amsterdam. 

Now I had read a score of times, and heard a score of times more in 
the glibly-rounded sentences of elegant historical lectures, patriotic 
addresses, commemorative "papers" of patriotic-hereditary societies, 
that to the municipal honor of that very large frog in a puddle, viz.: 

New York, which grew out of the pollywog New Amsterdam, all records of 
colonial times of that city were still preserved, were cherished as 
sacred script in that fitting cabinet, the venerable Hall of Records in 
the City Hall Park. Thus introduced, I ventured to its gates. 

It is an ancient, dingy building, whose opening portals thrust you upon 
a cage-like partition strongly suggestive of a menagerie, and also 
olfactorily suggestive of the menageries' accompaniment, "an ancient 
and a fish-like"— nay, more, a bird- and beast-like smell. 

A doorway on either side of the cage lead to various desks and rooms, 
and enclosures and closets, all labelled with well-worn signs; and as 
I glanced bewildered from placard to placard, from sign to sign, there 
approached that blessed and gallant metropolitan engine for the succor 
of feminine ignorance, incapacity, and weakness— a policeman. Gladly 
did I follow in his sturdy wake to the office of the Clerk of Records, 
who would know all about it. Alas! he was out. A callow, inky youth, 
his deputy, had never heard of any Dutch records, and didn't believe 
there were any in New York. My policeman had vanished. The youth leaned 
out of his latticed window, pointed round a corner to an enclosed 



office: "Go ask _him_, he can tell you." I went and asked him; for a 
third time I told my tale, already rehearsed to policeman and youth. 

"I wish to see the colonial records of the criminal courts in New York 
in the seventeenth century. Part are in Dutch. I hear they have been 
translated, and that the English translation is here, for the use of 
the public. If this is not so, I wish to see the original Dutch and 
English records from the year 1650 to 1700." 

It is impossible to overstate the expression of blank surprise 
and incredulity with which this inquiry was greeted. The official 
vouchsafed one curt answer: "I never heard of such a thing as a Dutch 
trial in the criminal courts of New York, and I don't believe there 
ever was one. If so, _he_ will know." 

"He" was a haven, for his office was labelled Satisfaction— and he was 
satisfactory. After a fourth explanation of my desires, he answered 
me with the elaborately patient and compassionate politeness usually 
employed by men in business and public offices to a woman's apparently 
useless inquiries. He said gently: "Only deeds and transfers are here 
in the Hall of Records; those records you wish to see are all in the 
County Clerk's office, over there." 

Over there was the court-house of Tweed's inglorious fame. Within the 
said office four transfers, from book-keeper to messenger, to civil 
clerk, to County Clerk, found me, after four more dogged repetitions, 
encaged myself in a dingy wire prison, surrounded by millions of 
compartments with papers and deeds, and flanked by scores of spittoons. 
Errand boys, messengers, aged porters, young attorneys, came and went, 
papers were given and received with mechanical rapidity and precision 
by the monarch of the cage, an elderly Irishman, smooth-shaven, 
massive-featured, inscrutable, blank of expression, who finally turned 
to me with civil indifference. But this was not the right place for 
me to come; those records were at the court-house at Ninth Street, 
where the criminal courts were held. I patiently prepared to assail 
the Ninth Street abode of Themis, not without an unworthy suspicion 
that this Hibernian Sphinx sent me there to get rid of me. But a 
gentleman-like and eavesdropping bystander proffered his advice: 

"Those records you want are in the office of the Clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in the third story of this building." And he thrust me 
with speed in the ascending elevator. The room pointed out to me as my 
goal proved to be the Supreme Court, a scene of peaceful dignity, but, 
alas, there was no such officer anywhere as the Clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas. Gloomily turning to the Surrogate's office to examine 
the will of this Dutch criminal whom I was running to earth, mine eyes 
encountered this sign: Office of the Court of Common Pleas. Certainly 
this was the office and the records were here, though the clerk was 
not. Other clerks there were; to the most urbane for the tenth time I 
told my tale, and finally was shown the records. "These are in Dutch," 



I said; "will you show me the English translation?" "Are they in 
Dutch?" he answered with some animation. "I never knew that. I have 
been here twenty years, and no one has ever asked to see them before." 

Of course there was no English translation. I can read and translate 
printed Dutch with ease; but seventeenth century Dutch differs more 
from modern Dutch than does old French from the French of to-day. Add 
to this the unique variations in spelling of the Dutch clerks, the 
curious chirography, the faded ink, and no antiquary will be surprised 
to learn that an hour had passed ere I had read enough of those 
records to learn that they were wholly civil cases, boundary disputes, 
adjustment cases, etc. I wearily rose to leave, when a newly-arrived 
person of authority said airily: "I can tell you all about those 
old Criminal Court records. They are all over in the City Hall, in 
the office of the Superintendent of City Affairs." I trust I showed 
becoming credulity and gratitude. 

I walked out into the beautiful little park, aglow with beds of 
radiant scarlet and yellow tulips, that remembered and significantly 
commemorated their Holland ancestors and the old Dutch-American town, 
even if the city's servants knew them not; and I strolled under the 
trees and breathed with delight the fresh air of heaven; for wherever 
men congregate in offices, there ventilation is as naught. 

I sought the Superintendent's office. To him, ignominiously but 
cheerfully ensconced in the cellar-like basement, I descended, where 
glimmered a light so dim, so humid, that I had a sense of being in 
subaqueous rather than subterranean depths, and I was struck with the 
civic humor that placed the Superintendent _subter omnia_. 

He really knew nothing about these records, but there was a man in 
the Library who would know. Through underground tunnels and cemented 
passages and up a narrow staircase, I reached the noble aboveground 
abode of our municipal corporation. 

Here all was radiant with prosperity. No lean and hungry race filled 
those corridors and chambers; jocund and ruddy were all, as were our 
city fathers of yore who drank vast tuns of sack-posset and ale. Well 
may we say when on those men and on these we gaze: Nobly wert thou 
named Manhattan!— _the place where all drank together_! 

Mighty is Manhattan and great even the reflection of her power. Neither 
poverty-stricken nor meagre of flesh am I, but I shrank into humble 
insignificance before those well-fed aggrandizations of the city's 
glory and prosperity who bourgeoned through the corridors of our 
modern Stadt Huys; and I fain would have saluted them with respectful 
mien and words as of yore as "Most Worshipful, Most Prudent, and Very 
Discreet, their High Mightinesses,"— not Burgomasters and Schepens, but 



Aldermen and Councilmen,— but the tame conventionalities of modern life 
kept me silent. 

In the Library the sought-for man sent me to the Clerk of the Common 
Council, who in turn bade me be seated while he lured from an adjoining 
"closet," as old Pepys called his office, one who would be glad to tell 
me all about everything relating to those ancient days. 

Here was something tangible. Glad to tell me! In truth he was. Never 
have I seen such a passion for talking. Forth poured a flood of 
elaborate Milesian eloquence, in which intricate suggestions, noble 
patriotic sentiments, ardent historical interest, warm sympathy in 
my researches, and unbounded satisfaction and glowing pride over New 
York's honorable preservation of the records of her ancestors all 
joined. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, when I ran my fat but sly 
and agile political fox to earth, and made him answer me directly, I 
simmered down merely this one solid fact: "If ye go to Mr. De Lancy's 
office in the Vanderbilt Building, he can tell ye where thim ricords 
is, an' no one ilse in this city can." 

I tendered as floriated and declamatory a farewell expression of 
gratitude as my dull tongue could command to my city authority, who 
was, I am led to believe from the tablet on the office from which 
he emerged, a common councilman, but who might have been a score of 
glorious aldermen distilled and expressed and condensed into one, so 
rotund, so ruby-colored, so shining, so truly grand was he, so elegant, 
albeit loose, of attire, so glittering with gold and precious stones. 

As I thanked him in phrases sadly etiolated in comparison with his own 
glowing pauses, "Madam," said he, "are you satisfied, and may I ask 
your name and residence?" "You may," said I, "I came to study history, 
and I was sent to the Satisfaction Clerk, and I found satisfaction, 
though not in the wonted legal form." "But ye haven't told me yer 
name," said he. "I have not," said I; "good day." 



LADY DECIES' STORY 

Project Gutenberg's Kings, Queens And Pawns, An American Woman at the Front 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


It was growing dark; the chauffeur was preparing to light the lamps of 
the car. Shells were fewer. With the approach of night the activity 
behind the lines increased; more ammunition trains made their way over 
the debris; regiments prepared for the trenches marched through the 
square on their way to the front. 

They were laden, as usual, with extra food and jars of water. Almost 
every man had an additional loaf of bread strapped to the knapsack at 
his back. They were laughing and talking among themselves, for they 
had had a sleep and hot food; for the time at least they were dry and 
fed and warm. 

On the way out of the town we passed a small restaurant, one of a row 
of houses. It was the only undestroyed building I saw in Ypres. 

"It is the only house," said the General, "where the inhabitants 
remained during the entire bombardment. They made coffee for the 
soldiers and served meals to officers. Shells hit the pavement and 
broke the windows; but the house itself is intact. It is 
extraordinary." 

We stopped at the one-time lunatic asylum on our way back. It had been 
converted into a hospital for injured civilians, and its long wards 
were full of women and children. An English doctor was in charge. 

Some of the buildings had been destroyed, but in the main it had 
escaped serious injury. By a curious fatality that seems to have 
followed the chapels and churches of Flanders, the chapel was the only 
part that was entirely gone. One great shell struck it while it was 
housing soldiers, as usual, and all of them were killed. As an example 
of the work of one shell the destruction of that building was 
enormous. There was little or nothing left. 

"The shell was four feet high," said the Doctor, and presented me with 
the nose of it. 

"You may get more at any moment," I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. "What must be, must be," he said quietly. 
When the bombardment was at its height, he said, they took their 



patients to the cellar and continued operating there. They had only a 
candle or two. But it was impossible to stop, for the wards were full 
of injured women and children. 

I walked through some of the wards. It was the first time I had seen 
together so many of the innocent victims of this war-children blind 
and forever cut off from the light of day, little girls with arms 
gone, women who will never walk again. 

It was twilight. Here and there a candle gleamed, for any bright 
illumination was considered unwise. 

What must they think as they lie there during the long dark hours 
between twilight and the late winter morning? Like the sentry, many of 
them must wonder if it is worth while. These are people, most of them, 
who have lived by their labour. What will they do when the war is 
over, or when, having made such recovery as they may, the hospital 
opens its doors and must perforce turn them out on the very threshold 
of war? 

And yet they cling to life. I met a man who crossed the Channel-1 
believe it was from Flushing-with the first lot of hopelessly wounded 
English prisoners who had been sent home to England from Germany in 
exchange for as many wrecked and battered Germans on their way back to 
the Fatherland. 

One young boy was all eagerness. His home was on the cliff above the 
harbour which was their destination. He alternately wept and cheered. 

"They'll be glad enough to see me, all right," he said. "It's six 
months since they heard from me. More than likely they think I'm lying 
over there with some of the other chaps." 

He was in a wheeled chair. In his excitement the steamer rug slipped 
down. Both his legs were gone above the knees! 

Our hands were full. The General had picked up a horseshoe on the 
street at Ypres and given it to me to bring me luck; the Commandant 
had the framed pictures. The General carried the gargoyle wrapped in a 
newspaper. I had the nose of the shell. 

We walked through the courtyard, with its broken fountain and cracked 
walks, out to the machine. The password for the night was "Ecosse," 
which means "Scotland." The General gave the word to the orderly and 
we went on again toward Poperinghe, where we were to have coffee. 

The firing behind us had ceased. Possibly the German gunners were 
having coffee also. We went at our usual headlong speed through almost 



empty roads. Now and then a lantern waved. We checked our headlong 
speed to give the password, and on again. More lanterns; more 
challenges. 

Since we passed, a few hours before, another car had been wrecked by 
the road. One sees these cars everywhere, lying on their sides, turned 
turtle in ditches, bent and twisted against trees. No one seems to be 
hurt in these accidents; at least one hears nothing of them, if they 
are. And now we were back at Poperinghe again. 

The Commandant had his headquarters in the house of a notary. Except 
in one instance, all the houses occupied by the headquarters' staffs 
that I visited were the houses of notaries. Perhaps the notary is the 
important man of a French town. I do not know. 

This was a double house with a centre hall, a house of some pretension 
in many ways. But it had only one lamp. When we went from one room to 
another we took the lamp with us. It was not even a handsome lamp. In 
that very comfortable house it was one of the many anomalies of war. 

One or two of the best things from the museum at Ypres had been 
secured and brought back here. On a centre table was a bronze 
equestrian statue in miniature of a Crusader, a beautiful piece of 
work. 

While we were waiting for coffee the Commandant opened the lower 
drawer of a secretary and took out a letter. 

"This may interest Madame," he said. "I have just received it. It is 
from General Leman, the hero of Liege." 

He held it close to the lamp and read it. I have the envelope before 
me now. It is addressed in lead pencil and indorsed as coming from 
General Leman, Prisoner of War at Magdeburg, Germany. 

The letter was a soldier's simple letter, written to a friend. I wish 
I had made a copy of it; but I remember in effect what it said. 

Clearly the hero of Liege has no idea that he is a hero. He said he 
had a good German doctor, but that he had been very ill. It is known, 
of course, that his foot was injured during the destruction of one of 
the fortresses just before he was captured. 

"I have a very good German doctor," he wrote. "But my foot gives me a 
great deal of trouble. Gangrene set in and part of it had to be 
amputated. The wound refuses to heal, and in addition my heart is 
bad." 

He goes on to ask for his family, for news of them, especially of his 



daughter. I saw this letter in March. He had been taken a prisoner the 
previous August. He had then been seven or eight months without news 
of his family. 

"I am no longer young," he wrote in effect, for I am not quoting him 
exactly, "and I hope my friends will not forget me, in case of an 
exchange of prisoners." 

He will never be forgotten. But of course he does not realise that. He 
is sixty-four and very ill. One read through all the restraint of the 
letter his longing to die among his own people. He hopes he will not 
be forgotten in an exchange of prisoners! 

The Commandant's orderly announced that coffee was served, and we 
followed the lamp across the hall. An English officer made a fourth at 
the table. 

It was good coffee, served with cream, the first I had seen for weeks. 
With it the Commandant served small, very thin cakes, with a layer of 
honey in the centre. "A specialty of the country," he said. 

We talked of many things: of the attitude of America toward the war, 
her incredulity as to atrocities, the German propaganda, and a rumour 
that had reached the front of a German-lrish coalition in the House of 
Representatives at Washington. 

From that the talk drifted to uniforms. The Commandant wished that the 
new French uniforms, instead of being a slaty blue, had been green, 
for use in the spring fighting. 

I criticised the new Belgian uniform, which seemed to me much thinner 
than the old. 

"That is wrong. It is of excellent cloth," said the General, and 
brought his cape up under the lamp for examination. 

The uniforms of three armies were at the table-the French, the 
Belgian and the English. It was possible to compare them under the 
light of a single lamp. 

The General's cloak, in spite of my criticism, was the heaviest of the 
three. But all of them seemed excellent. The material was like felt in 
body, but much softer. 

All of the officers were united in thinking khaki an excellent 
all-round colour. 


'The Turcos have been put into khaki," said the Commandant. "They 



disliked it at first; but their other costumes were too conspicuous. 

Now they are satisfied." 

The Englishman offered the statement that England was supplying all of 
the Allies, including Russia, with cloth. 

Sitting round the table under the lamp, the Commandant read a postcard 
taken from the body of a dead German in the attack the night before. 
There was a photograph with it, autographed. The photograph was of the 
woman who had written the card. It began "Beloved Otto," and was 
signed "Your loving wife, Hedwig." 

This is the postcard: 

"_Beloved Otto_: To-day your dear cards came, so full of anxiety 
for us. So that now at last I know that you have received my 
letters. I was convinced you had not. We have sent you so many 
packages of things you may need. Have you got any of them? To-day I 
have sent you my photograph. I wished to send a letter also instead 
of this card, but I have no writing paper. All week I have been 
busy with the children's clothing. We think of you always, dear 
Otto. Write to us often. Greetings from your Hedwig and the 
children." 

So she was making clothing for the children and sending him little 
packages. And Otto lay dead under the stars that night-dead of an 
ideal, which is that a man must leave his family and all that he loves 
and follow the beckoning finger of empire. 

"For king and country!" 

The Commandant said that when a German soldier surrenders he throws 
down his gun, takes off his helmet and jerks off his shoulder straps, 
saying over and over, "_Pater familias_." Sometimes, by way of 
emphasising that he is a family man, he holds up his fingers-two 
children or three children, whatever it may be. Even boys in their 
teens will claim huge families. 

I did not find it amusing after the postcard and the photograph. I 
found it all very tragic and sad and disheartening. 

It was growing late and the General was impatient to be off. We had 
still a long journey ahead of us, and riding at night was not 
particularly safe. 

I got into the car and they bundled in after me the damaged pictures, 
the horseshoe, the piece of gargoyle from the Cloth Hall and the nose 
of the shell. 



The orderly reported that a Zeppelin had just passed overhead; but the 
General shrugged his shoulders. 


"They are always seeing Zeppelins," he said. "Me, I do not believe 
there is such a thing!" 




That night in my hotel, after dinner, Gertrude, Lady Decies, told me 
the following story: 

"I had only twelve hours' notice to start for the front. I am not a 
hospital nurse, but I have taken for several years three months each 
summer of special training. So I felt that I would be useful if I 
could get over. 

"It was November and very cold. When I got to Calais there was not a 
room to be had anywhere. But at the Hotel Centrale they told me I 
might have a bathroom to sleep in. 

"At the last moment a gentleman volunteered to exchange with me. But 
the next day he left, so that night I slept in a bathtub with a 
mattress in it! 

"The following day I got a train for Dunkirk. On the way the train was 
wrecked. Several coaches left the track, and there was nothing to do 
but to wait until they were put back on. 

"I went to the British Consul at Dunkirk and asked him where I could 
be most useful. He said to go to the railroad station at once. 

"I went to the station. The situation there was horrible. Three 
doctors and seven dressers were working on four-hour shifts. 

"As the wounded came in only at night, that was when we were needed. I 
worked all night from that time on. My first night we had eleven 
hundred men. Some of them were dead when they were lifted out onto the 
stone floor of the station shed. One boy flung himself out of the 
door. I caught him as he fell and he died in my arms. He had 
diphtheria, as well as being wounded. 

"The station was frightfully cold, and the men had to be laid on the 
stone floors with just room for moving about between them. There was 
no heat of any sort. The dead were laid in rows, one on top of 
another, on cattle trucks. As fast as a man died they took his body 
away and brought in another wounded man. 



"Every now and then the electric lights would go out and leave us 
there in black darkness. Finally we got candles and lamps for 
emergencies. 

"We had no surgical dressings, but we had some iodine. The odours were 
fearful. Some of the men had not had their clothes off for five weeks. 
Their garments were like boards. It was almost impossible to cut 
through them. And underneath they were coated with vermin. Their 
bodies were black with them frequently. 

"In many cases the wounds were green through lack of attention. One 
man, I remember, had fifteen. The first two nights I was there we had 
no water, which made it terrible. There was a pump outside, but the 
water was bad. At last we had a little stove set up, and I got some 
kettles and jugs and boiled the water. 

"We were obliged to throw the bandages in a heap on the floor, and 
night after night we walked about in blood. My clothing and stockings 
were stained with blood to my knees. 

"After the first five nights I kept no record of the number of 
wounded; but the first night we had eleven hundred; the second night, 
nine hundred; the third night, seven hundred and fifty; the fourth 
night, two thousand; the fifth night, fifteen hundred. 

"The men who were working at the station were English Quakers. They 
were splendid men. I have never known more heroic work than they did, 
and the cure was a splendid fellow. There was nothing too menial for 
him to do. He was everywhere." 




This is the story she told me that night, in her own words. I have not 
revised it. Better than anything I know it tells of conditions as they 
actually existed during the hard fighting of the first autumn of the 
war, and as in the very nature of things they must exist again 
whenever either side undertakes an offensive. 

It becomes a little wearying, sometimes, this constant cry of horrors, 
the ever-recurring demands on America's pocketbook for supplies, for 
dressings, for money to buy the thousands of things that are needed. 

Read Lady Decies' account again, and try to place your own son on that 
stone floor on the station platform. Think of that wounded boy, 
sitting for hours in a train, and choking to death with diphtheria. 


This is the thing we call war. 



SWAMPS AND ORANGE-TREES 

FROM: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Palmetto-Leaves, by Harriet Beecher Stowe 


March 25, 1872. 

After a cold, damp, rainy week, we have suddenly had dropped upon us a 
balmy, warm, summer day, --thermometer at eighty; and every thing out of 
doors growing so fast, that you may see and hear it grow. 

The swampy belt of land in front of the house is now bursting forth in 
clouds of blue iris of every shade, from the palest and faintest to the 
most vivid _lapis-lazuli_ tint. The wild-rose-bushes there are covered 
with buds; and the cypress-trees are lovely with their vivid little 
feathers of verdure. This swamp is one of those crooks in our lot which 
occasions a never-ceasing conflict of spirit. It is a glorious, 
bewildering impropriety. The trees and shrubs in it grow as if they were 
possessed; and there is scarcely a month in the year that it does not 
flame forth in some new blossom. It is a perpetual flower-garden, where 
creepers run and tangle; where Nature has raptures and frenzies of 
growth, and conducts herself like a crazy, drunken, but beautiful 
_bacchante_. But what to do with it is not clear. The river rises and 
falls in it; and under all that tangle of foliage lies a foul sink of 
the blackest mud. The black, unsavory moccasin-snakes are said and 
believed to have their lair in those jungles, where foot of man cares 
not to tread. Gigantic bulrushes grow up; clumps of high water-grasses, 
willows, elms, maples, cypresses, Magnolia glauca (sweet-bay), make 
brave show of foliage. Below, the blue pickerel-weed, the St. John's 
lily, the blue iris, wild-roses, blossoming tufts of elder, together 
with strange flowers of names unspoken, make a goodly fellowship. The 
birds herd there in droves; red-birds glance like gems through the 
boughs; cat-birds and sparrows and jays babble and jargon there in the 
green labyrinths made by the tangling vines. We muse over it, meanwhile 
enjoying the visible coming-on of spring in its foliage. The maples have 
great red leaves, curling with their own rapid growth; the elms feather 
out into graceful plumes; and the cypress, as we said before, most 
brilliant of all spring greens, puts forth its fairy foliage. Verily it 
is the most gorgeous of improprieties, this swamp; and we will let it 
alone this year also, and see what will come of it. There are 
suggestions of ditching and draining, and what not, that shall convert 
the wild _bacchante_ into a steady, orderly member of society. We shall 
see. 

Spring is a glory anywhere; but, as you approach the tropics, there is a 
vivid brilliancy, a burning tone, to the coloring, that is peculiar. We 
are struck with the beauty of the cat-briers. We believe they belong to 



the smilax family; and the kinds that prevail here are evergreen, and 
have quaintly-marked leaves. Within a day or two, these glossy, 
black-green vines have thrown out trembling red sprays shining with 
newness, with long tendrils waving in the air. The vigor of a red young 
shoot that seems to spring out in an hour has something delightful in 
it. 

Yellow jessamine, alas! is fading. The ground is strewn with pale-yellow 
trumpets, as if the elves had had a concert and thrown down their 
instruments, and fled. Now the vines throw out young shoots half a yard 
long, and infinite in number; and jessamine goes on to possess and 
clothe new regions, which next February shall be yellow with flowers. 

Farewell for this year, sweet Medea of the woods, with thy golden fleece 
of blossoms! Why couldst thou not stay with us through the year? Emerson 
says quaintly, "Seventy salads measure the life of a man." The things, 
whether of flower or fruit, that we can have but once a year, mark off 
our lives. A lover might thus tell the age of his lady-love: "Seventeen 
times had the jessamine blossomed since she came into the world." The 
time of the bloom of the jessamine is about two months. In the middle of 
January, when we came down, it was barely budded: the 25th of March, and 
it is past. 

But, not to give all our time to flowers, we must now fulfil our 
promise to answer letters, and give practical information. 

A gentleman propounds to us the following inquiry: "Apart from the 
danger from frosts, what is the prospect of certainty in the 
orange-crop? Is it a steady one?" 

We have made diligent inquiry from old, experienced cultivators, and 
from those who have collected the traditions of orange-growing; and the 
result seems to be, that, apart from the danger of frost, the 
orange-crop is the most steady and certain of any known fruit. 

In regard to our own grove, consisting of a hundred and fifteen trees on 
an acre and a half of ground, we find that there has been an average 
crop matured of sixty thousand a year for each of the five years we have 
had it. Two years the crop was lost through sudden frost coming after it 
was fully perfected; but these two years are the only ones since 1835 
when a crop has been lost or damaged through frost. 

Our friend inquires with regard to the orange-insect. This was an 
epidemic which prevailed some fifteen or twenty years ago, destroying 
the orange-trees as the canker-worms did the apple-trees. It was a 
variety of the scale-bug; but nothing has been seen of it in an epidemic 
form for many years, and growers now have no apprehensions from this 


source. 



The wonderful vital and productive power of the orange-tree would not be 
marvelled at could one examine its roots. The ground all through our 
grove is a dense mat or sponge of fine yellow roots, which appear like a 
network on the least displacing of the sand. Every ramification has its 
feeder, and sucks up food for the tree with avidity. The consequence is, 
that people who have an orange-grove must be contented with that, and 
not try to raise flowers; but, nevertheless, we do try, because we 
can't help it. But every fertilizer that we put upon our roses and 
flower-beds is immediately rushed after by these hungry yellow 
orange-roots. At the root of our great live-oak we wanted a little pet 
colony of flowers, and had muck and manure placed there to prepare for 
them. In digging there lately, we found every particle of muck and 
manure netted round with the fine, embracing fibres from the orange-tree 
ten feet off. The consequence is, that our roses grow slowly, and our 
flower-garden is not a success. 

Oleanders, cape-jessamines, pomegranates, and crape-myrtles manage, 
however, to stand their ground. Any strong, woody-fibred plant does 
better than more delicate flowers; as people who will insist upon their 
rights, and fight for them, do best in the great scramble of life. 

But what a bouquet of sweets is an orange-tree! Merely as a 
flowering-tree it is worth having, if for nothing else. We call the 
time of their budding the week of pearls. How beautiful, how almost 
miraculous, the leaping-forth of these pearls to gem the green leaves! 

The fragrance has a stimulating effect on our nerves, -a sort of dreamy 
intoxication. The air, now, is full of it. Under the trees the white 
shell-petals drift, bearing perfume. 

But, not to lose our way in poetic raptures, we return to statistics 
drawn from a recent conversation with our practical neighbor. He has 
three trees in his grounds, which this year have each borne five 
thousand oranges. He says that he has never failed of a steady crop from 
any cause, except in the first of the two years named; and, in that 
case, it is to be remembered the fruit was perfected, and only lost by 
not being gathered. 

He stated that he had had reports from two men whom he named, who had 
each gathered ten thousand from a single tree. He appeared to think it 
a credible story, though a very remarkable yield. 

The orange can be got from seed. Our neighbor's trees, the largest and 
finest in Mandarin, are seedlings. Like ours, they were frozen down in 
1835, and subsequently almost destroyed by the orange-insect; but now 
they are stately, majestic trees of wonderful beauty. The orange follows 
the quality of the seed, and needs no budding; and in our region this 
mode of getting the trees is universally preferred. Fruit may be 



expected from the seed in six years, when high cultivation is practised. 

A cultivator in our neighborhood saw a dozen trees, with an average of 
three hundred oranges on each, at seven years from the seed. Young 
seedling plants of three years' growth can be bought in the nurseries on 
the St. John's River. 

Our young folks have been thrown into a state of great excitement this 
afternoon by the introduction among them of two live alligators. Our 
friend Mr. P- — went for them to the lair of the old alligator, which 
he describes as a hole in the bank, where the eggs are laid. Hundreds of 
little alligators were crawling in and out, the parents letting them 
shift for themselves. They feed upon small fish. Our young _protege_ 
snapped in a very suggestive manner at a stick offered to him, and gave 
an energetic squeak. We pointed out to the children, that, if it were 
their finger or toe that was in the stick's place, the consequences 
might be serious. After all, we have small sympathy with capturing these 
poor monsters. We shall have some nice tales to tell of them anon. 
Meanwhile our paper must end here. 



VOLUNTEERING FOR WOMEN 

BY Matt Pierard, Editor 

I've been a volunteer at LibriVox Free Audio Books since 2009, recording several books, short stories, 
non-fiction and poetry by women or promoting works by women in various projects under the name 
BellonaTimes. I also publish these e-text anthologies of literature and non-fiction several times a month 
under my nom de plume PDGazette2. 

A few days ago, the United States (including myself) voted for our first woman President - by popular 
vote. However, our electoral college has chosen to go with a television "reality" star and this has sent 
civil rights groups into a whirlwind of fear for the coming administration. Women, especially, may be 
affected by restrictions to their health care and personal issues of choice, sexuality, and marriage, as 
well as their ability to remain in the country with their American-born children. Per a recent report on 
Democracy Now!, schoolchildren are worried that their folks may be deported as illegal aliens, and girls 
as young as ten years old are being assaulted by their young male peers, with the belief that if the 
President can get away with it, so can they. Although only time will tell if these Draconian measures 
come into fruition, it is a disgusting situation all around. 

Incensed by this situation, a list of organizations specifically geared to help women was compiled by 
Joanna Rothkopf of the otherwise satirical blog, Jezebel dot com. Following is a distillation of that list 
along with contributions from regular readers of the virtual magazine: 

Border Angels is an all-volunteer non-profit that advocates for immigration reform and social justice 
focusing on the U.S. -Mexico border. It offers educational and awareness programs and migrant outreach 
programs to San Diego County's immigrant population, http://www.borderangels.org/our-causes/ 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of America http://greatfutures.org/pages/waystogive 

The CARA Pro Bono Project, which is on the ground in Dilley, TX trying to end family detention. 
caraprobono.org 

The Center for Reproductive Rights https://www.reproductiverights.org/ 

Charity Watch is a nonprofit charity watchdog organization that helps donors make informed giving 
decisions, https://www.charitywatch.org 

The Coalition for Humane Immigrant Rights of Los Angeles (CHIRLA) http://www.chirla.org/ 

The Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund (DREDF) https://dredf.org 

EMILY's List supports pro-choice Democratic candidates, https://www.emilyslist.org 

Feeding America is a United States-based non-profit organization that is a nationwide network of more 
than 200 food banks, www.feedingamerica.org 

Girls Incorporated is a 501 nonprofit organization that focuses on giving confidence to girls. 
www.girlsinc.org 



Kids In Need of Defense (KIND), an organization providing representation to minors in deportation 
proceedings, https://supportkind.org 

Lambda Legal is a national legal organization dedicated to fighting for the civil rights of the LGBT 
population and people with HIV through litigation, education, and policy work." 
www.lambdalegal.org 

The National Coalition Against Domestic Violence (NCADV) www.ncadv.org 

The National Immigration Law Center is dedicated to fighting for the rights of low-income immigrants 
through litigation, policy analysis and advocacy, and various other methods, https://www.nilc.org 

National Organization for Women (NOW) now.org 

Planned Parenthood https://www.plannedparenthood.org 

Rape, Abuse & Incest National Network (RAINN) is the country's largest anti-sexual violence 
organization, which operates the National Sexual Assault Hotline (800-656-HOPE; online.rainn.org; 
rainn.org/es) and programs to help victims of sexual violence. 

Running Start is an organization dedicated to educating young women and girls about the importance of 
politics, through the Young Women's Political Leadership Program and various other fellowships and 
internships, runningstartonline.org 

The Southern Poverty Law Center fights hate groups and bigotry using education, litigation, and 
advocacy, https://www.splcenter.org 

The Sylvia Rivera Law Project provides legal services specifically to low-income people and people of 
color who are transgender, intersex, or gender non-conforming. SRLP (Sylvia Rivera Law Project) 
srlp.org 

The Young Center for Immigrant Children's Rights works to protect the best interests of children who 
come to the U.S. on their own. theyoungcenter.org 
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